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Communist Attack on Korea a Violation 
of U. N. Charter 


SECURITY MEASURES REQUIRED TO PROTECT WORLD PEACE 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Broadcast to the nation, Washington, D. C., July 19, 1950 


Y Fellow Citizens: At noon today, I sent a message 
to the Congress about the situation in Korea. I want 
to talk to you tonight about that situation, and about 

what it means to the security of the United States, and to 
our hopes for peace in the world. 

Korea is a small country, thousands of miles away, but 
what is happenine there is important to every American. 

Qn Sunday, June 25, Communist forces attacked the Re- 
public of Korea. 

‘This attack has made it clear, beyond all doubt, that the 
international Communist movement is willing to use armed 
invasion to conquer independent nations. An act of aggres- 
sion such as this creates a very real danger to the security 
of all free nations. 

‘The attack upon Korea was an outright breach of the 
peace and a violation of the Charter of the United Nations. 
By their actions in Korea, Communist leaders have demon- 
strated their contempt for the basic moral principles on 
which the United Nations is founded. 

‘This is a direct challenge to the efforts of free nations to 
huild the kind of world in which men can live in freedom 
and peace. 

This challenge has been presented squarely. We 
meet it squarely. 

It is important for all of us to understand the essential 
facts as to how the situation in Korea came about. 

Before and during World War II, Korea was subject to 
Japanese rule. When the fighting stopped, it was agreed 
that troops of the Soviet Union would accept the surrender 
of the Japanese soldiers in the northern part of Korea, and 
that American would accept the surrender of the 
Japanese in the southern part. For this purpose, the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel was used as the dividing line. 


must 


forces 


Later, the United Nations sought to establish Korea as a 
free and independent nation. A commission was sent out to 
supervise a free election in the whole of Korea. However, 
this election was held only in the southern part of the 
country, because the Soviet Union refused to permit an 
election for this purpose to be held in the northern part. 
Indeed, Soviet authorities even refused to permit the United 
Nations commission to visit Northern Korea. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations decided to go ahead 
where it could. In August, 1948, the Republic of Korea 
was established as a free and independent nation in that part 
of Korea south of the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

In December, 1948, the Soviet Union stated that it had 
withdrawn its troops from Northern Korea and that a 
local government had been established there. However, the 
Communist authorities never have permitted the United 
Nations observers to visit Northern Korea to see what was 
going on behind that part of the Iron Curtain. 

It was from that area, where the Communist authorities 
have been unwilling to let the outside world see what was 
going on, that the attack was launched against the Republic 
of Korea on June 25. That attack came without provocation 
and without warning. It was an act of raw aggression, 
without a shadow of justification. 

I repeat that it was an act of raw aggression. It had no 
justification whatever. 

The Communist invasion was launched in great force, 
with planes, tanks and artillery. The size of the attack, and 
the speed with which it was followed up, make it perfectly 
plain that it had been plotted long in advance. 

As soon as word of the attack was received, Secretary of 
State Acheson called me at Independence, Mo., and informed 
me that, with my approval, he would ask for an immediate 
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meeting of the United Nations Security Council. 
Security Council met just twenty-four hours after the Com- 
munist invasion began. 

One of the main reasons the Security Council was set 
up was to act in such cases as this—to stop outbreaks of 
aggression in a hurry before they develop into general con- 


a 


flicts. In this case, the Council passed a resolution which 
called for the invaders of Korea to stop fighting, and withdraw. 
The Council called on all members of the United Nations 
to help carry out this resolution. The Communist invaders 
ignored the action of the Security Council and kept right on 
with their attack. 

The Security Council then met again. It recommended 
that the members of the United Nations help the Republic 
of Korea repel the attack, and help restore peace and security 
in that area. 

Fifty-two of the fifty-nine countries which are members 
of the United Nations have given their support to the action 
taken by the Security Council to restore peace in Korea. 

These actions by the United Nations and its members are 
of great importance. The free nations have now made it clear 
that lawless aggression will be met with force. The free 
nations have learned the fateful lesson of the Nineteen 
Thirties. That lesson is that aggression must be met firmly. 
Appeasement leads only to further aggression and ultimate 
war. 

The principal effort to help the Koreans preserve their 
independence, and to help the United Nations restore peace, 
has been made by the United States. We have sent land, 
sea and air forces to assist in these operations. We have 
done this because we know that what is at stake here is 
nothing less than our own national security and the peace of 
the world. 

So far, two other nations—Australia and Great Britain 
—have sent planes to Korea; and six other nations—Aus- 
tralia, Canada, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and 
New Zealand—have made naval forces available. 

Under the flag of the United Nations, a unified com- 
mand has been established for all forces of the members of 
the United Nations fighting in Korea. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is the commander of this combined force. 

The prompt action of the United Nations to put down 
lawless aggression, and the prompt response to this action 
by free peoples all over the world, will stand as a landmark 
in mankind’s long search for a rule of law among nations. 

Only a few countries have failed to indorse the efforts of 
the United Nations to stop the fighting in Korea. The most 
important of these is the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
has boycotted the meetings of the United Nations Security 
Council. It has refused to support the actions of the United 
Nations with respect to Korea. 

The United States requested the Soviet Government, 
two days after the fighting started, to use its influence with 
the North Koreans to have them withdraw. The Soviet 
Government refused. 

The Soviet Government has said many times that it wants 
peace in the world, but its attitude toward this act of aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea is in direct contradiction 
of its statements. 

For our part, we shall continue to support the United 
Nations action to restore peace in the world. 


Harp, TouGHu Ficur 
We know that it will take a hard, tough fight to halt the 
invasion, to drive the Communists back. The invaders have 


been provided with enough equipment and supplies for a 
long campaign. They overwhelmed the lightly armed de- 








fense forces of the Korean Republic in the first few days 
and drove southward. 

Now, however, the Korean defenders have been reor- 
ganized and are making a brave fight for their liberty, and 
an increasing number of American troops have joined them. 
Our forces have fought a skillful, rear-guard delaying action, 
pending the arrival of reinforcements. Some of these 
inforcements are now arriving; others are on the way from 
the United States. 

I should like to read you a part of a report | have re- 
ceived from General Collins, Chief of Statf of the United 
States Army. General Collins and General Vandenberg, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, have just returned from 
an inspection trip to Korea and Japan. 

This is what General Collins had to say: 

“United States armed forces in Korea are giving a splen- 
did account of themselves. 

“Our Far Eastern forces were organized and equipped 
primarily to perform peaceful occupation duties in Japan. 
However, under General MacArthur's magnificent leader- 
ship, they have quickly adapted themselves to meet the delib- 
erately planned attack of the North Korean Communist 
forces, which are well-equipped, well-led, and battle-trained, 
and which have at times outnumberd our troops by as much 
as twenty to one. 

“Our Army troops, ably supported by tactical aircraft of 
the United States Air Force and Navy and our Australian 
friends, flying under the most adverse conditions of weather, 
have already distinguished themselves in the most difficult 
of military operations—a delaying action. The fact that they 
are preventing the Communists from overrunning Korea— 
which this calculated attack had been designed to accomplish 
—is a splendid tribute to the ability of our armed forces to 
convert quickly from the peaceful duties of occupation to the 
grim duties of war. 

“The task that confronts us is not an easy one, but I am 
confident of the outcome.” 


Té- 


MacArtTHuR REPORT 


I should also read to you a part of a report that | received 
from General MacArthur within the last few hours. 

General MacArthur says: 

“It is, of course, impossible to predict with any degree of 
accuracy the future incidents of a military campaign. Over 
a broad front involving continuous local struggles, there are 
bound to be ups and downs, losses as well as successes. * * * 
But the issue of battle is now fully joined and will proceed 
along lines of action in which we will not be without choice. 

“Our hold upon the southern part of Korea represents a 
secure base. Our casualties, despite overwhelming odds, have 
been relatively light. Our strength will continually increase 
while that of the enemy will relatively decrease. His supply 
line is insecure. He has had his great chance and failed to 
exploit it. We are now in Korea in force, and with God’s 
help we are there to stay until the constitutional authority 
of the Republic of Korea is fully restored.” 

These and other reports I have received show that our 
armed forces are acting with close teamwork and efficiency 
to meet the problem facing us in Korea. These reports are 
reassuring, but they also show that the job ahead of us in 
Korea is long and difficult. 

Furthermore, the fact that Communist forces have invaded 
Korea is a warning that there may be similar acts of aggres- 
sion in other parts of the world. Free nations must be on 


their guard more than ever before against this kind of a 
sneak attack. It is obvious that we must increase our military 
strength and preparedness immediately. 
things we need to do. 


There are three 
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we need to send more men, equipment, and supplies 
MacArthur. 
in view of the world situation, we need to build 
own Army, Navy, and Air Foree over and above 
needed in Korea. 
lhiird, we need to speed up our work with other countries 
trengthening our common defenses. 
‘Ip meet these needs, I have already authorized in- 
n the size of our armed forces. These increases will 
part from volunteers, in part from Selective Service, 
part from the National Guard and the Reserves. 
I e also ordered that military supplies and equipment be 
tained at a faster rate. 
he necessary increases in the size of our armed forces, 
| the additional equipment they must have, will cost about 
lion dollars, and | am asking the Congress to appropri- 
the amount required. 
‘These funds will be used to train men and equip them 
tanks, planes, guns, and ships, in order to build the 
rength we need to help assure peace in the world. 





Worwup-Wipe DEFENSE 


When we have worked out with other free countries an 
increased program tor our common defense, I shall recom- 


mend to the Congress that additional funds be provided for 
this purpose. ‘This is of great importance. The free nations 
tace a world-wide threat. It must be met with a world-wide 
detense. “The United States and other free nations can 


multiply their strength by joining with one another in a 
ommon eftort to provide this defense. This is our best hope 
for peace. 

‘he things we need to do to build up our military defense 
ill require considerable adjustment in our domestic econo- 
my. We have a tremendously rich and productive economy, 

d it is expanding every year. 

Our job now ts to divert to defense purposes more of that 

emendous productive capacity—more steel, more alumi- 
more of a good many things. 

Some of the additional production for military purposes 

come from making fuller use of plants which are not 
operating at capacity. But many of our industries are already 
omg tull tilt, and until we can add new capacity, some of 
the resources we need for the national defense will have to 
en from civilian uses. 


- 
> 


Htiih 


I his requires us to take certain steps to make sure that we 
obtain the things we need for national defense, and at the 
me time guard against inflationary price rises. 
lhe steps that are needed now must be taken promptly. 
ln the message which I sent to the Congress today, I de- 
l 


cridbed the economic measures which are required at this 


First, we need laws which will insure prompt and adequate 
supplies for military and essential civilian use. I have there- 
tore recommended that the Congress give the Government 
“ower to guide the flow of materials into essential uses, to 
restrict their use tor non-essential purposes, and to prevent 
the accumulation of unnecessary inventories. 

Second, we must adopt measures to prevent inflation and 
to keep our Government in a sound financial condition. One 
of the major causes of inflation is the excessive use of credit. 
| have recommended that the Congress authorize the Gov- 
ernment to set limits on installment buying and to curb 
speculation in agricultural commodities. 

Ir: the housing field, where Government credit is an im- 
portant factor, | have already directed that credit restraints 
be applied, and I have recommended that the Congress 
authorize further controls. 


As an additional safeguard against inflation, and to help 
finance our defense needs it will be necessary to make sub- 
stantial increases in taxes. This is a contribution to our na- 
tional security that every one of us should stand ready to 
make. As soon as a balanced and fair tax program can be 
worked out, I shall lay it before the Congress. This tax 
program will have as a major aim the elimination of 
profiteering. 

Hoarpinc Foo.isH 


Third, we should increase the production of goods needed 
for national defense. We must plan to enlarge our defense 
production, not just for the immediate future, but for the 
next several years. ‘This will be primarily a task for our 
business men and workers. However, to help obtain the 
necessary increases, the Government should be authorized to 
provide certain types of financial assistance to private industry 
to increase defense production. 

Our military needs are large, and to meet them will re- 
quire hard work and steady effort. I know that we can 
produce what we need if each of us does his part—each man, 
each woman, each soldier, each civilian. This is a time for 
all of us to pitch in and work together. 

| have been sorry to hear that some people have fallen 
victims to rumors in the last week or two, and have been 
buying up various things they have heard would be scarce. 
That is foolish. I say that’s foolish, and its selfish, very 
selfish, because hoarding results in entirely unnecessary local 
shortages. 

Hoarding food is especially foolish. There is plenty of 
food in this country. I have read that there have been runs 
on sugar in some cities. That’s perfectly ridiculous. We 
now have more sugar available than ever before. There are 
ample supplies of our other basic foods also. 

Now, I sincerely hope that every American housewife will 
keep this in mind when she does her daily shopping. 

If | had thought that we were actually threatened by 
shortages of essential consumer goods, I should have rec- 
ommended that price control and rationing be immediately 
instituted. But there’s no such threat. We have to fear only 
those shortages which we ourselves artificially create. 

Every business man who is trying to profiteer in time of 
national danger and every person who is selfishly trying to 
get more than his neighbor—is doing just exactly the thing 
that any enemy of this country would want him to do. 

If prices should rise unduly because of excessive buying or 
speculation, I know our people will want the Government 
to take action, and I will not hesitate to recommend ration- 
ing and price control. 

We have the resources to meet our needs. Far more im- 
portant, the American people are unified in their belief in 
democratic freedom. We are united in detesting Communist 
slavery. 

We know that the cost of freedom is high. But we are 
determined to preserve our freedom—no matter what the 
cost. 

1 know that our people are willing to do their part to 
support our soldiers and sailors and airmen who are fighting 
in Korea. I know that our fighting men can count on each 
and every one of you. 

Our country stands before the world as an example of 
how free men, under God, can build a community of neigh- 
bors, working together for the good of all. 

That is the goal we seek not only for ourselves, but for all 
people. We believe that freedom and peace are essential if 
men are to live as our Creator intended us to live. It is 
this faith that has guided us in the past, and it is this faith 
that will fortify us in the stern days ahead. 








Robert A. Taft 








The K Crisi 
CAUSED BY WAVERING FOREIGN POLICIES OF ADMINISTRATION 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator of Ohio 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. June 28, 1950 


An OvutTraceous Act oF AGGRESSLON 


ARLY on Sunday morning, June 25, the Commun- 

ist-dominated Republic of North Korea launched 

an unprovoked aggressive military attack on the 
Republic of Korea, recognized as an independent nation by 
the United Nations. On the same day the Security Council 
of the United Nations adopted a resolution noting with grave 
concern the armed attack upon the Republic of Korea from 
forces from North Korea, and determining that this action 
constituted a breach of the peace. The resolution called for 
the immediate cessation of hostilities, for the withdrawal 
of the armed forces of North Korea to the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and for the United Nations Commission on Korea 
to make informational reports; and called “upon all mem- 
bers to render every assistance to the United Nations in 
the execution of this resolution and to refrain from giving 
assistance to the North Korean authorities.” This resolution 
was adopted by a vote of nine members, Russia being absent, 
and Yugoslavia abstaining. 

The attack did not cease, and on Tuesday, June 27, the 
President issued a statement announcing that he had “or- 
dered United States air and sea forces to give the Korean 
Government troops cover and support.” He also announced 
that he had ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any at- 
tack on Formosa, and that he had directed that United 
States forces in the Philippines be strengthened, and that 
military assistance to the Philippine Government and the 
forces of France and the associated states in Indochina be 
accelerated. 

On the same day, last night, the United Nations adopted 
another resolution definitely recommending “that the mem- 
bers of the United Nations furnish such assistance to the 
Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and restore international peace and security in the 
area.’ This vote was adopted by seven members of the 
Security Council; Yugoslavia voting “no,” and India and 
Egypt refraining from voting, Russia still being absent. 
American air and sea forces have moved into Korea and are 
partaking in the war against the northern Korea Com- 
munists. 

No one can deny that a serious crisis exists. The attack 
was as much a surprise to the public as the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, although apparently, tke possibility was foreseen by 
all our intelligence forces, and should have been foreseen by 
the administration. We are now actually engaged in a de 
facto war with the northern Korean Communists. That in 
itself is serious, but nothing compared to the possibility that 
it might lead to war with Soviet Russia. It is entirely possi- 
ble that Soviet Russia might move in to help the North 
Koreans and that the present limited field of conflict might 
cover the entire civilized world. Without question, the at- 
tack of the North Koreans is an outrageous act of aggres- 
sion against a friendly independent nation, recognized by 
the United Nations, and which we were instrumental in 
setting up. The attack in all probability was instigated by 
Soviet Russia. We can only hope that the leaders of that 
country have sufficient judgment to know that a world war 
will result in their own destruction, and will therefore re- 


frain from such acts as might bring about such a tragic con- 
flict. 
A FortTuNATE CHANGE OF POoLicy 


Mr. President, Korea itself is not vitally important to the 
United States. It is hard to defend. We have another in- 
stance of communism picking out a soft spot where the 
Communists feel that they can make a substantial advance 
and can obtain a moral victory without risking war. From 
the past philosophy and declarations of our leaders, it was 
not unreasonable for the North Koreans to suppose that 
they could get away with it and that we would do nothing 
about it. 

The President’s statement of policy represents a complete 
change in the programs and policies heretofore proclaimed 
by the administration. I have heretofore urged a much more 
determined attitude against communism in the Far East, 
and the President’s new policy moves in that direction. It 
seems to me that the time had to come, sooner or later, 
when we would give definite notice to the Communists that 
a move beyond a declared line would result in war. That has 
been the policy which we have adopted in Europe. Whether 
the President has chosen the right time or the right place 
to declare this policy may be open to question. He has in- 
formation which I do not have. 

It seems to me that the new policy is adopted at an un- 
fortunate time, and involves a very difficult military opera- 
tion indeed—the defense of Korea. I sincerely hope that our 
Armed Forces may be successful in Korea. I sincerely hope 
that the policy thus adopted will not lead to war with Russia. 
In any event, I believe the general principle of the policy 
is right, and I see no choice except to back up wholeheart- 
edly and with every available resource the men in our 
Armed Forces who have been moved into Korea. 

If we are going to defend Korea, it seems to me that we 
should have retained our Armed Forces there and should 
have given, a year ago, the notice which the President has 
given today. With such a policy, there never would have 
been such an attack by the North Koreans. In short, this 
entirely unfortunate crisis has been produced first, by the 
outrageous, aggressive attitude of Soviet Russia, and second, 
by the bungling and inconsistent foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration. 


Not A BipartTIsAN PoLicy 


I think it is important to point out, Mr. President, that 
there has been no pretense of any bipartisan foreign policy 
about this action. The leaders of the Republican Party in 
Congress have never been consulted on the Chinese policy 
of Formosa or Korea or Indochina. Republican members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and of the Armed Forces 
Committee were called to the White House at 10:30 a.m. 
on June 27, and were informed with regard to the Presi- 
dent’s statement, but, of course, they had no opportunity to 
change it or to consult Republican policy committees in 
either the House of Representatives or the Senate. 

I hope at a later time to put into the Recorp a historical 
statement of the position of various Republican leaders on 
the general question of China policy, showing that it is very 
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different, indeed, from what the President has heretofore 
ocated, and that, in general, it is more in accord with 


lat Nhe is now proposing. 


CONGRESS Not CONSULTED 
furthermore, it should be noted that there has been no 
pretense of consulting the Congress. No resolution has ever 
been introduced asking for the approval of Congress for the 
ise of American forces in Korea, | shall discuss later the 
question of whether the President is usurping his powers as 
Commander in Chief. My own opinion is that he is doing 

that there is no legal authority for what he has done. 
Kur | may say that if a joint resolution were introduced 
king for apprdval of the use of our Armed Forces already 
sent to Korea and full support of them in their present ven- 
re, | would vote in favor of it. 


bie Arrack INvirep By Past ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


| have said that the present crisis is produced by the 
sungling and inconsistent policies of the administration. 

lirst, we agreed to the division of Korea along the thirty- 
eighth parallel, giving the Russians the northern half of the 
ountry, with most of the power and a good deal of the in- 
dustry, and leaving a southern half which could not sup- 
port itself, except on an agricultural basis. This was in line 
with a very foolish policy which paid for Russian assistance 
against Japan, which we did not need, by presenting Russia 
with the Kurile Islands, half of Sakhalin Island, and the 
control of Manchuria. The agreement was a part of the 
sympathetic acceptance of communism as a_ peace-loving 
philosophy, which has made Russia a threat to the very 
existence of the world. 

Second, the Chinese policy of the administration give 
basic encouragement to the North Korean aggression. If the 
United States was not prepared to use its troops and give 
military assistance to Nationalist China against Chinese 
Communists, why should it use its troops to defend Na- 


tionalist Korea against Korean Communists? That certain- 


ly must have seemed a fairly logical conclusion to those who 
have inaugurated this aggression. The Communists undoubt- 
edly considered that Korea was very much less important 
than China to the United States, and that they could get 
away with their grab of Korea, as the Chinese Communists 
rot away with theirs in China. The general policy of doing 
nothing in China was reafirmed by Secretary Acheson in a 
speech before the National Press Club as recently as Jan- 
uary 12 of this year. 

| read trom the New York Herald Tribune's account of 
that speech: 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson accused the Soviet Union 
today of planning dismemberment of China. He said the 
United States could exploit the eventual resentment of 
\sian peoples over this aggression only by avoiding foolish 
adventures such as intervention on Formosa. 

| might suggest that intervention in Korea from a mili- 
tary standpoint is a good deal more foolish an adventure 
than intervention on Formosa. 

According to the New York Herald Tribune: 

Soviet Russia, using new methods, new skills, and new 
concepts to cloak imperlialist aggression, already had 
swallowed Outer Mongolia and has nearly completed the 
absorption of Manchuria, Secretary Acheson said. He 
charged Moscow with similar designs on the areas of Inner 
Mongolia and Sinkiang. 

In a major policy speech before the National Press Club, 
Secretary Acheson said the United States was helpless to 
prevent this dismemberment. He made it clear that the 


State Department's future plans for checking the spread of 
Soviet influence through Asia would depend mainly on the 
righteous wrath and anger of Chinese and other Asiatics 
over Russian encroachments. 

No doubt the North Korean Communists were quite pre- 
pared to take a chance on that “righteous wrath and anger” 
of the Chinese and perhaps of other Koreans, which might 
perhaps develop some 10 years from today. 

According to the account in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, Secretary Acheson also said: 

For its own security the United States must and shall 
maintain armed forces in Japan, the Ryukyu Islands (Oki- 
nawa) and the Philippines. But no such line of containment 
could be drawn in southern and southeast Asia, where the 
United States had no direct responsibilities and only limited 
opportunities for action. 

He said we would fight if Japan, Okinawa, or the Philip- 
pines were attacked. 

But we could give no such guaranty to southern and 
southeast Asia. 

In other places he made it equally clear that neither For- 
mosa nor Korea was included behind the line upon which 
the United States would stand. 

Just for my own satisfaction, I read: 

He jabbed sarcastically at Senator Robert A. Taft, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, who charged in the Senate yesterday that 
President Truman and Secretary Acheson had forsaken the 
policy of containing communism by their refusal to save 
l’ormosa. 

This is quoting Secretary Acheson. 

To say that the main motive of American foreign policy 
was to halt the spread of communism was putting the cart 
before the horse. The United States was interested in stop- 
ping communism chiefly because it had become a subtle in- 
strument of Soviet imperialism. 

There is nothing, apparently, against communism. 

American intervention on Formosa would obscure the 
* * * At his White House press conference, President 
Truman also took a slap at Senator Taft. Observing that 
Senator Taft was entitled to his opinion, President Tru- 
man added: “I didn’t know he was a military expert, 
though.”’ 

Secretary Acheson made a statement to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee at about the same time. To the Foreign 
Relations Committee he said the United States would have 
an impregnable defense line in the Far East, without 
Formosa. 


Issue 


“Secretary Acheson was quoted as making the suggestion 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations yesterday. 
According to the Senator from Texas (Mr. Connally), the 
Secretary said Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines were 
the American line of security in the western Pacific, and 
that with bases on this line the position would be impreg- 
nable. He said he would not speak for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, although he gave the impression that he knew some- 
thing of their views. He strongly reaffirmed President Tru- 
man’s stand against sending military forces or military ad- 
vice to the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, and he said 
that he alone was responsible for the State Department’s 
confidential guidance message of December 23, telling its 
officials abroad to prepare for the loss of Formosa to the 
Communists. 

“Acheson said that several important problems had come 
to a head since Congress adjourned 3 months ago. One of 
them was possible American recognition of Communist 
China. On this point he reminded Senators that the Com- 
munists now control all of China except a few isolated 
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areas, which the Administration saw no need for haste in 
recognizing. He said American recognition would depend on 
future events, including assurances that Chinese Commun- 
ists would protect the safety of American citizens and obey 
international law. He distinctly stated that beyond the line 
laid down the United States could not assure the rest of 
the Far East against attack.” 

With such a reafhirmation of our Far Eastern policy, is 
it any wonder that the Korean Communists took us at the 
word given by the Secretary of State? If we were contem- 
plating the recognition of Communist China, as the Secre- 
tary clearly indicated, then certainly they could well think 
that if they could once occupy Korea, they could look for- 
ward to recognition by the United States of a Communist 
Korea. 

Third, Mr. President, our action in Korea itself invited 
attack. We withdrew our troops from Korea, because it was 
said that it was impossible to defend Korea on a military 
basis. We did, however, declare that we would give armed 
assistance to Korea. The Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949 authorized the President “to furnish military assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea,” and, in the second sup- 
plemental appropriation act passed October 28, 1949, 
$10,500,000 was set aside to carry out the provisions of the 
authorization. 

Assistant Secretary Webb testified specifically, both be- 
fore the House and Senate, that the appropriation was sought 
for the purpose of helping Koreans to deter external aggres- 
sion. 

As a matter of fact, however, apparently no part of this 
appropriation, other than $200, has ever been spent to give 
military assistance to the Republic of Korea. I talked today 
with an American Army officer who has been in an impor- 
tant position in Korea for 3 years. He told me that we had 
never kept our promises to the Koreans, either as to eco- 
nomic assistance or as to military assistance, and that, as a 
matter of fact, except for the arms left behind, we have 
sent no military assistance to the Koreans. 

Furthermore, that has been the official policy of the 
Administration, contrary to the grounds on which they 
sought the money, through Secretary Webb’s testimony and 
the request for appropriation. They have actually adopted 
the policy of only giving aid for internal security. The 
President's own statement makes that clear. The President’s 
statement says, as will be noted: 

In Korea the Government forces, which were armed to 
prevent border raids and to preserve internal security— 

He did not follow the policy which was authorized by 
Congress. He did not use the money which was given him 
for the purpose of opposing external aggression. 

The policy has been—and it was so testified yesterday 
before one of the Senate committees by the generals in charge 
—simply to give them the money to maintain internal se- 
curity. 

Certainly the fact of our policy toward the arming of 
South Korea was well known to the North Koreans, and 
certainly it was a policy which invited the attack which has 
occurred. 

Furthermore, our general position about Korea I think 
was reasonably expressed by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas in an interview appearing in the May 5 report of 
the United States News. The Senator was asked: 

Question. Do you think the suggestion that we abandon 
South Korea is going to be seriously considered ? 

Answer. I am afraid it is going to be seriously considered 


because I’m afraid it’s going to happen, whether we want it 
or not. 


I'm for Korea. We’re trying to help her—we’re 











appropriating money now to help her. But South Korea is 
cut right across by this line—north of it are the Communists, 
with access to the mainland—and Russia is over there on the 
mainland. So that whenever she takes a notion she can over- 
run Korea just like she probably will overrun Formosa when 
she gets ready to do it. I hope not, of course. 

Question. But isn’t Korea an essential part of the defense 
strategy ? 

Answer. No. Of course, any position like that is of some 
strategic importance. But I don’t think it is very greatly 
important. It has been testified before us that Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and the Philippines make the chain of defense which 
is absolutely necessary. And, of course, any additional terri- 
tory along in that area would be that much more, but it’s 
not absolutely essential. 

So we have the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate of the United States announcing to 
North Koreans that we are not going to bother with South 
Korea, they can go ahead, and that we have no policy which 
in any way involves an effort to prevent their occupation of 
South Korea. 

Fourth, the attitude of the administration with regard 
to the defense of Formosa emphasized clearly the policy of 
nonintervention in Asia beyond the line laid by Secretary 
Acheson. 

The President made that clear in the statement which 
he issued on January 5. We would do nothing whatever 
about Formosa. He said: 

Similarly, the United States Government will not pro- 
vide military aid or advice even to Chinese forces on For- 
mosa. 

And Secretary Acheson made that doubly clear when he 
appeared before the committee. I have referred to the fact 
that he left Formosa outside the line which was defined, 
with the Philippines, Okinawa, and Japan. Acheson took 
responsibility for a State Department directive sent to its 
representatives in the Far East, which directive contained 
interesting statements of policy. The documents said that 
false impressions of the island’s military value should be 
countered. This was an instruction to our representatives in 
the Far East. It says that “Formosa has no special military 
significance,” that it is strictly a Chinese affair. I read: 

In areas of insistent demand for United States action, 
particularly in the United States itself, we (the members 
of the State Department) should occasionally make clear 
that seeking United States bases on Formosa, sending troops, 
supplying arms, dispatching naval units or taking any simi- 
lar action would (A) Accomplish no material good for 
China or its Nationalist regime; (B) involve the United 
States in a long-term venture, producing at best a new area 
of bristling and stalemate and at worst possible involvement 
in open warfare. 

Loss of the island is widely anticipated and the manner 
in which civil and military conditions there have deterio- 
rated under the Nationalists adds weight to the expectation. 

Mr. Acheson indicated, further, that America might 
recognize Communist China, but that American recognition 
would depend on future events, including assurances that 
the Chinese Communists would protect the safety of Ameri- 
can citizens and obey international law. If the administra- 
tion was contemplating recognition of Communist China 
after they had seized China, why not hope for recognition of 
Korean Communists after they had seized Korea? 

In his Press Club speech he attacked those of us who sug- 
gested that the United States at least ought to prevent 
Communist attacks on Formosa. I read from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of January 12: 
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‘To say that the main motive of American foreign policy 
was to halt the spread of communism was putting the cart 
tore the horse. The United States was interested in stop- 
communism chiefly because it had become a subtle in- 
trument of Soviet imperialism. 

lt is fairly obvious that it is far easier to defend Formosa 
without becoming involved in war than it is to defend Korea 

Indochina without becoming involved in war. 

The distinguished chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee (Mr. Connally) also violently attacked my sug- 
restion that we defend Formosa, on the ground that it might 

ilt in war, and I think his words on January 9 are well 
vorth reading. He said this: 

The Senator from New Jersey did not say a word about 
letending Korea in his statement in the press. He sided 
with the Senator from Ohio and former President Mr. 
Hiuover, in wanting to send the Navy. For what purpose? 
Our Navy has guns, it has airplanes, it has all the arma- 
ment that goes to make up a great battle machine. Why does 
the Senator want to send it over there? Is it to play ping- 
pong? No; he wants to send it over there to fight somebody, 
he wants to send it over there to kill somebody, he wants 
to send the Navy over there to fight Communists, and there- 
by run the risk of plunging this Nation into world war III 

world war III, with all its horrors, with all its misery, 
and all the wreck and ruin which would come to our peo- 
ple if they were provoked in any way to plunge the United 
States again into a world war. 

Certainly the Korean Communists could well think that 
if that be the attitude of the Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of this body, we would not go to war in 
Korea, which is a far more difficult job and requires a much 
more strenuous and dangerous operation than would the 
defense of Formosa. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas went on to say: 

No, Mr. President, I shall not favor sending a single 
American boy with a gun in his hand to Formosa to settle 
a civil war six or seven thousand miles away from his home, 
in order to appease the political ambitions and the oratori- 
cal frothings of Senators in the United States Senate. I am 
not going to favor that, and I know the American people 
do not want us to do it. 

Certainly, Mr. President, the Senator from Texas has 
changed his mind, because what we are now doing in Korea, 
which he approves thoroughly, apparently, is far more dan- 
serous to American lives than would be the mere protection 
of Formosa by the United States Navy. 

| read further: 

Mr. President, it is my belief that if we did what cer- 
tain Senators propose, if we should go into Formosa and 
occupy it, we would have a liability on our hands instead 
of an asset. * * * 

Mr. President, 1 want the Senators who are so violent in 
their views, who are so prolific in their statements, who are 
so verbose in their oratory about Formosa, to tell us what 
they would do, what they ask the United States Govern- 
ment to do, what they ask the people to do. I want them 
to tell us what American boys they want to send to For- 
mosa. | want them to tell the parents of those boys how 
many American boys they would send to Formosa to bleed 
and to die and to be buried in the jungle soil 7,000 miles 
away. 

Mr. President, those were, indeed, eloquent words, but 
the Senator apparently is now prepared to send American 
boys in any number to Korea, where we have a far more 
difficult task than we would have in Formosa. 

The Senator from Texas went on to say: 


Mr. President, I am not for sending them. I shall fight 
such a proposal, and I know that the American people will 
fight it. Therefore I shall propound to every Senator who 
speaks on this question hereafter the question whether he 
favors that sort of a policy or whether he does not. 

The Senator from Texas has a hard time following the 
vagaries of the present administration’s foreign policies, but 
he is always faithful to the administration and continues to 
support any action which the Secretary of State suggests to 
the President, whatever that action may be. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, we should long ago have 
declared a definite policy. In certain areas we may have to 
undertake an actual defense with American troops. In other 
areas we can perhaps undertake only to furnish arms with- 
out any agreement on our part to go to war. Everyone agrees 
that our ultimate aim is the peace of the world. The most 
dangerous threat to that peace is the kind of wavering 
foreign policy which this country has maintained. 

I welcome the indication of a more definite policy, and 
I strongly hope that having adopted it the President may 
maintain it intact. 


THe ADMINISTRATION Has REPUDIATED 
SECRETARY ACHESON 


In the President’s statement there is a direct repudiation 
of the policies of Secretary Acheson declared in January of 
this year. The use of United States air and sea forces in 
Korea overrules the policy of American withdrawal and the 
defense of the Okinawa-Japanese line. The statement that 
“the occupation of Formosa by Communist forces would be 
a direct threat to the security of the Pacific area and the 
United States forces performing their lawful and necessary 
functions in that area,” is directly contrary to the statement 
of Secretary Acheson that Formosa has no military value 
and that “we are not going to get involved militarily in any 
way on the Island of Formosa.” 

The President now says that the determination of the 
future status of Formosa must await the restoration of se- 
curity in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, or con- 
sideration by the United Nations. This is a direct over- 
ruling of Secretary Acheson’s position on January 5 to the 
effect that it was wholly unnecessary to wait for a treaty 
with Japan because Formosa’s position had been definitely 
settled by the Cairo and Potsdam agreements. 

The furnishing of military assistance to Indochina contra- 
dicts Secretary Acheson’s statement that all the United 
States could do in Southeast Asia was to provide advice and 
assistance when asked, and that the responsibility was not 
ours. 

Mr. President, since I approve of the changes now made 
in our foreign policy, | approve of the general policies out- 
lined in the President’s statement. I feel that we must back 
up our troops, where they have been sent by the President, 
with unstinted support. Whether the President chose the 
right time for his new policy, or the right place, can be dis- 
cussed in the future. I suggest, however, that any Secretary 
of State who has been so reversed by his superiors and whose 
policies have precipitated the danger of war, had better re- 
sign and let someone else administer the program to which 
he was, and perhaps still is, so violently opposed. 


Has THE PRESIDENT ANy LEGAL RIGHT To SEND 
ARMED Forces To Korea? 
Mr. President, I have only a few words to say on the 
legal right of the President's act. 
Although I should be willing to vote to approve the Presi- 
dent’s new policy as a policy, and give support to our forces 
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in Korea, I think it is proper and essential that we discuss 
at this time the right and power of the President to do what 
he has done. I hope others will discuss it, because I have 
not thoroughly investigated the question of the right and 
the power of the President to do what he has done. 

His action unquestionably has brought about a de facto 
war with the Government of northern Korea. He _ has 
brought that war about without consulting Congress and 
without congressional approval. We have a situation in 
which in a far distant part of the world one nation has at- 
tacked another, and if the President can intervene in Korea 
without congressional approval, he can go to war in Malaya 
or Indonesia or Iran or South America. Presidents have at 
times intervened with American forces to protect American 
lives or interests, but I do not think it has been claimed 
that, apart from the United Nations Charter or other 
treaty obligations, the President has any right to precipitate 
any open warfare. 

It is claimed that the Korean situation is changed by the 
obligations into which we have entered under the Charter 
of the United Nations. I think this is true, but I do not 
think it justifies the President’s present action without ap- 
proval by Congress. I stated when we were discussing the 
bill to implement the United Nations Charter that I felt 
that once the American representative on the Security Coun- 
cil voted in favor of using armed forces then the President 
was entitled to go ahead and use those forces without fur- 
ther action by Congress. I objected to the bill because it gave 
the President unlimited power to tell our representative on 
the Security Council how he must vote so that he could 
commit the country to the use of armed forces without con- 
gressional authority. I felt that giving the President the 
right to tell our representative on the Security Council how 
he should or should not vote, in effect gave him the right 
to put the United States into war, provided the other sec- 
tions of the bill were complied with. 

Section 6, however, dealt particularly with the time in 
which armed forces may be used to support the United 
Nations. What it says is this: 

The President is authorized to negotiate a special agree- 
ment or agreements with the Security Council which shall 
be subject to the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or joint resolution, providing for the numbers and types 
of armed forces, their degree of readiness and general loca- 
tion, and the nature of facilities and assistance, including 
rights of passage, to be made available to the Security 
Council on its call for the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security in accordance with article 43 of 
said Charter. The President shall not be deemed to require 


the authorization of the Congress to make available to the 
Security Council on its call in order to take action under 
article 42 of said Charter and pursuant to such special agree- 
ment or agreements the armed forces, facilities, or assistance 
provided for therein: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as an authorization to the Presi- 
dent by the Congress to make available to the Security 
Council for such purpose armed forces, facilities, or assistance 
in addition to the forces, facilities, and assistance provided 
for in such special agreement or agreements. 

So, we have enacted the circumstances under which the 
President may use armed forces in support of a resolution 
of the Security Council of the United Nations. The first 
requisite is that we negotiate an agreement to determine 
what forces shall be used, and in what quantity, and that 
the agreement be approved by Congress. No agreement has 
ever been negotiated, of course, and no agreement has ever 
been presented to Congress. So far as I can see, and so far 
as | have studied the matter, | would say that there is no 
authority to use armed forces in support of the United 
Nations in the absence of some previous action by Congress 
dealing with the subject and outlining the general circum- 
stances and the amount of the forces that can be used. 

Other questions arise out of the United Nations Charter 
which | think should be explored. At least, they should be 
debated by this body. 

Article 27 provides that decisions of the Security Council 
on all matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members, including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members. The word “veto’’ was never used in the United 
Nations Charter. It simply provides that there must be the 
concurring votes of the five permanent members. In this 
case Soviet Russia has not voted. They never even appeared 
at the meeting. It is suggested, I understand, that gradu- 
ally, under the practice adopted, a veto must be expressed 
by a negative vote; even though that seems directly con- 
trary to the language of article 27. I am not a student of 
that subject. I merely suggest that the question, and the fact 
that Korea is not a member of the United Nations, ought 
to be explored and debated very fully by the Senate. I do 
not think there is any immediate rush about it. I merely do 
not like to have this action go by with the approval of the 
Senate, if it is what it seems to me, namely, a complete 
usurpation by the President of authority to use the Armed 
Forces of this country. If the incident is permitted to go by 
without protest, at least from this body, we would have 
finally terminated for all time the right of Congress to de- 
clare war, which is granted to Congress alone by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


World Peace and the United Nations 


THE WAY OUT 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered at the Dedication of the William Allen White Memorial, Emporia, Kansas, July 11, 1950 


INCE your invitation to address you on this occasion 

in honor of William Allen White, a momentous and 

sad trial has come to our country. An attack has been 

made on the peace of the world. I have no doubt that every 
loyal American will support the President. 

Tonight I wish to speak upon some of the problems of 

lasting peace, together with Mr. White’s relations to them. 





PART I 
THE CHARACTER AND SERVICE OF Mr. WHITE 


But first let me say something of the life and character 
of Mr. White. All of his adult life he was the editor of a 
newspaper in this town. At the same time he was a powerful 
leader of American thought and of things of the spirit. 
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‘To refresh my memory, I have vone through the files of 
hundreds of communications between us over a third of a 
entury. They revive again our comradeship in many com- 

on causes. ‘They bring to life again the sparkle of his ex- 
pression and his wit; thé breath of his outlook on our 
ountry; his keen insight into the forces moving in the 
world, and the depth of his devotion to America and to all 
mankind. ‘They reflect his unflagging devotion to his friends 


which was so much a part of his character and spirit. They 
prove his rare ability to appraise forces and clarify confu- 
sions. And every page raises again the sense of personal 


loss at his passing and the loss to his country of his superla- 
tive mind and character. 

William Allen White was an unvarnished nineteenth- 
century Liberal—something far different from those who 
would travel under that cloak today. His was a never-ceasing 
gospel of personal liberty. He was opposed to every Gov- 
ernmental encroachment upon it. He opposed every domi- 
nation of free men, whether by business, labor, farmers, or 
by group action anywhere, or at any time. For half a cen- 
tury his was the great voice of the Midwest which still clung 
to building progress through freedom of men’s minds and 
spirits. 

But above all, these files constantly reflect his efforts for 
peace for our country and for the world. 


‘THe Paris PEACE CONFERENCE 
We were together at the heart-breaking peacemaking at 
Versailles. We grieved over its political settlements. At 
that time also, we, each in his own field, had to deal with 
the bloody rise of Communism in the world. Its horrible 


philosophy and its portents to mankind were large in our 
minds even then. 


‘THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


After Versailles, I joined with Mr. White in urging 
American entry into the League of Nations. He remained 
constant to that purpose long after America had relegated it 
to the Never-Never Land. He stuck to the ideal of inter- 
national organization to preserve peace as a great moral 
and spiritual necessity if civilization were not to be destroyed. 
He hoped the League could be freed of its chains and in the 
end serve its great purpose. 


Opposition TO AMERICA JOINING IN THE SECOND 
Wortp War 


Again, when the Second World War cast its dread 
shadow over the earth, he and I, until Pearl Harbor, were 
opposed to America’s joining in that war. When war came 
we both gave undeviating support to our Government. Mr. 
White was no isolationist. He was not only devoted to world 
organization to preserve peace, but he did much to secure 
aid in materials for Britain so that Hitler should not 
triumph. 

We were stiffly challenged in that great pre-war debate. 
But he never lost confidence that the judgment of future 
venerations would be in our favor. 

hat debate had many facets, one of which has a direct 
bearing on today’s problems. That occasion arose with the 
proposed strange alliance between the United States and 
Communist Russia at the time of Hitler’s attack on Stalin 
in June, 1941. Mr. White and I both protested against that 
alliance. We stated that the British were then relieved of 
danger of defeat because of the diversion of Hitler’s armies. 
We said the result of our joining with Russia would be to 
expand Communism and diminish liberty in the world. The 
record is clear that we both foresaw the only hope of peace 


to the free world was the mutual exhaustion of these two 
dreadful despotisms. 

We agreed that when the day came that they were sufh- 
ciently exhausted to listen to the military, economic and 
moral powers of the United States—at that moment, and 
at that moment only, could the United States promote a 
just and lasting peace. 

Many other Americans held similar views. President Tru- 
man, then a Senator, on June 23, 1941, expressed some- 
what these ideas. 

Contirmation of the rightness of that position has already 
been the verdict of many masters of history. Seldom has ad- 
vice in war been so quickly justified by the development of 
world events. With that wrong turning, the United States 
was to prove powerless to bring lasting peace. 


PART II 
THE PRESENT CRISIS 


The questions arise in every American’s mind, “Can 
lasting peace come to this world?” Are we forever to be 
diverted, from the high purposes of civilization, to support 
huge armies and sacrifice our sons? 

I pray hourly that we may not again be involved in an- 
other general war. There is some comfort in the fact that a 
general war must have an attainable end that can be strate- 
gically possible. There is no general military victory strate- 
gically possible for the Kremlin. 

But the men in the Kremlin are not always sane men. At 
the moment, they are making a try-on to test the limits of 
appeasement and to test the solidarity of the non-Communist 
members of the United Nations. We must meet that test. 


PART III 
SoME APPRAISALS 


It is vital to our future that, without petty criticism, we 
appraise objectively these forces and some lessons from the 
past. 

Today, as I advance toward the end of my life span, after 
35 years given to the problems of peace and war, I should 
fail in my duty did I not speak out on these questions. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PURPOSES OF COMMUNISM 


Today there is but one enemy of peace in the world. We 
should coldly examine this great malignant force. 

It is only about thirty years since Lenin, its leader, re- 
peatedly and publicly confirmed its philosophy, its ideas and 
methods, in international relations. On one occasion, Lenin 
said: 

“As long as capitalism remains we cannot live in peace. 
In the end one or the other will triumph—a funeral 
requiem will be sung over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism. re 
Again he said: 

“We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, cunning, un- 
lawful method, concealment, and veiling of the truth.” 
And again: 

“The basic rule is to exploit conflicting interests . . . to 
dodge and maneuver.” 

And again: 

“Religion is the opiate of the people.” 

That does not sound like the Sermon on the Mount. 

Lest anyone think Stalin and his Politburo are reformed 
men, | may remind you of the repeated oaths at Lenin’s tomb 
to carry out every word of that gospel. And, indeed, you 
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may find the expansion of these evil ideas in their writings 
and their resolutions down to this day. 

Those who dismiss these statements as merely the heat of 
revolution or in blind hope they have been abandoned should 
review stey-by-step the actions of these men over the last 11 
years. The men of the Kremlin have in so short a time vio- 
lated over 35 solemnly signed treaties. They have subjected 
a dozen nations and 600,000,000 human beings in those na- 
tions to slavery. Their persecution of all religious leaders 
has never ceased to this day. Except to the blind, there 
stands out the cunning “dodges, tricks, unlawful methods, 
and veiling of the truth” by which the Allied leaders were 
fooled at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. And I could also 
remind you that today there are unending Fifth Columns 
in every nation. I could recite that at times they have even 
penetrated into the high ranks in our own Government. | 
could review the convictions of Hiss, Coplon, and Fuchs; 
Gold’s confession; the Canadian spy case; the repeated jail 
sentences of American Communists for conspiracy against 
us. Today, Red Russia threatens the world with greater 
armies than all the rest of the world put together. 

But what more confirmation do we need of Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s philosophy and method than the events of the past 
15 days? 

This is the force with which we now have to deal. 


Two Wars 


We should also coldly re-examine our experience from 
having fought two gigantic wars at fearful cost in resources 
and in lives. The valor of our men won great battles. But 
we have won no lasting peace. However, from these sacri- 
fices we can deduce some vital truths. 

I suggest to you a fundamental truism. War is justified 
only as an instrument for a specific consequence. That con- 
sequence for America was lasting peace. In four directions 
we strayed from that major objective. 

First. Both wars proved that we cannot change ideas in 
the minds of men and races with machine guns or battleships. 
Our purposes were confused in both wars by crusades with 
glorious phrases about the personal freedom of man. Ideas 
in nations are rooted in their racial history, their very mores. 
Ideological wars are no more capable of settling anything 
than the thousand years of crusades and religious wars of 
the Middle Ages. Such wars have no ending and no victory. 
The way of life of a people must come from within; it can- 
not be compelled from without. 

Whatever the present events may bring, I suggest we 
never again enter upon such crusades. If the Communist 
states like their slave ideology, we should engage in no loss 
of American lives to free them from it. Communism is a 
force of evil. It contains within itself the germs which will 
in time destroy it. 

We should say, “Our concern is only that you keep your 
armed men within your own borders. As to your Fifth 
Columns, our jails are our peace device.” 

Second. Our second departure from our major purpose 
was concentration on winning military battles. Winning 
battles which do not drive to the major purpose of lasting 
peace are battles lost. 

In support of these views, may I quote today’s greatest of 
American military writers, Mr. Hanson Baldwin of The 
New York Times’ staff, who in a recent book says, 

“The United States has fought wars differently from 
other peoples. We have fought for the immediate vic- 
tory, not for the ultimate peace. . . . We have had no 

'. well defined political objective to chart our mili- 
tary action. 





“We fought to win—period. We did not remember 
that wars are merely an extension of politics by other 
means. .... 


The alliance with Stalin in 1941, to which I referred, 
is a profound example. 

I will not elaborate but I recommend that you read Mr. 
Baldwin's little book. 

It we should be forced—and I pray not—to engage in 
general war, our military strategy must be held to 
single major purpose, which is lasting peace. 

Third. In our political settlements after both wars, we 
departed from our true path and left many nations in such 
a plight as to become the prey of others. We yielded to the 
spirits of greedy imperialism in other nations and of vindic- 
tiveness and revenge. 

We sowed the dragon’s teeth of still another war. 

Fourth. Truly, in both wars we realized that lasting 
peace could come only from suppression of aggression and 
from disarmament. The League of Nations and the United 
Nations were set up in that hope. The tragedy of the 
League was that it was turned into an instrument to protect 
imperial spoils of war. The tragedy of the United Nations 
was that it turned into an instrument to protect Red im- 
perialism. 


Our 


PART IV 
THe Makinc or LasTING PEACE 


During 1942 and 1943, after America was in the Second 
World War, Mr. White, Hugh Gibson and I joined in 
urging that when the shooting stopped the world must try 
again to build a new and effective organization to preserve 
peace. Perhaps vainly, we believed we could distill from 
world experience some lessons on how it should be done. 

From the experience of a hundred years, including the 
Congress of Vienna and Versailles, we said to obtain lasting 
peace that political peace with the enemy states must be 
made first; that a period of two or three years should elapse 
for emotions to cool and thought to ripen. We stated the 
principles for political settlements from which, when men’s 
passions had abated, the Dragon’s Teeth could not spring 
again. We asserted that the attitude of great nations, in- 
cluding Communist Russia, must become clear before an 
adequate world organization could be built. 


THe Unirep Nations 


But the United Nations was handicapped by being 
launched into a morass where there was no peace to preserve. 

Still more tragic is that for five years the United Nations 
has with the Kremlin’s gospel been made an instrument to 
provoke fear and hate among and within the nations of the 
earth. The purpose of Soviet Russia is not to carry out the 
four times repeated pledge in the U. N. Charter to establish 
the independence of nations and peace on earth. 

Forty-two times Soviet Russia has used its veto to thwart 
important efforts toward peace. The Kremlin representa- 
tives have denied membership in the United Nations to 9 
anti-Communist nations. Thirty-four times they have walked 
out of meetings in an effort to coerce the members into 
accepting Communist China into its very seat of power— 
the Security Council—which would further Communize the 
organization and give another veto to Russia. 

Yet if we survey the world, we find that although one- 
third of the people on earth have been subdued to Com- 
munism, there still remain 60 non-Communist nations, com- 
prising two-thirds of the people on the earth, who yet cling 
to belief in God and the independence of nations. 
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PART V 
Tue Way Out 


‘Today our hopes of lasting peace lie in a new direction 
of national policies. The first of these is to reorganize the 
United Nations. 

‘Two months ago, in an address to the Newspaper Pub- 

hers, | stated that our problem was to mobilize the eco- 
nomic, moral and spiritual strength of these 60 non-Com- 
inunist peoples for lasting peace. I suggested that the U. N. 
top appeasement and Soviet domination. | proposed if that 
agency was to function in its task of lasting peace it must be 
reorganized without the Communists in it. I pointed out 
that the United States was steadily being saddled with the 
sole responsibility of defending the independence of nations. 
| stated that thus the United States would be part of a 
phalanx, and not become a single spear. 

‘Two months ago it looked as though it might be a long 
time before the world would realize this inevitable necessity. 
\t that time the officials of the U. N. and our State Depart- 
ment unanimously and loudly denounced my proposal. | will 
not, on this occasion, pursue that point. 

‘Voday, the mobilization of non-Communist nations free 
trom Russian domination is slowly unfolding. The Security 
Council has called upon its members to join in repelling the 
weression against Korea. Some 42 members have given that 

il] their moral support. ‘Three other nations have so far 

joined with us in the military measures of that task. We 
hall soon know how much the world is prepared to meet 
this issue. 

‘The non-Cemmunist world is now faced with three possi- 
ble courses if it would have peace: 

Shall it go to war to wipe Communism from the face of 
the earth? I have stated that my answer is: No. 

Should we return to the illusion that the Kremlin has 
changed its gospel and will work for world peace through 
the United Nations? That would seem futile. 

Shall we try to build the United Nations so as to confine 
Communism to the peoples already enslaved, estop military 

vression and trust to time for this evil to abate? My 
inswer is YES. 


Alternatively we must crawl into isolation and defend 
the Western Hemisphere alone. That would be less than 
a secure peace. 

The answers to these questions, however, may not be in 
our hands. 

While our purpose must be to isolate this malignant force, 
we might even say to the Kremlin: 

“When you have proved that your purpose is peace and 
that you have abandoned the purpose of aggression and hate, 
we would be glad to have you stop your walk-out of the 
United Nations, but never again may you have power to 
thwart the march of peace.” 


CLARIFICATION OF NATIONAL POLICIES 


But beyond all immediate action, if we are to take part 
in bringing lasting peace to the world, we and the United 
Nations must have clarification of thinking and determina- 
tion of purpose. We cannot successfully cope with present 
world problems or secure a lasting peace without consistent 
ind clearly defined policies and objectives which we are pre- 
pared to support and defend. Military strength is no substi- 
tute for sound policy. 

I give you an example. Over a century ago our country 
announced the Monroe Doctrine. We never flinched from 
its support. The world knew what we meant and few have 
ever tried to breach it. It has contributed to peace through- 
out all these years. 

I will not pursue the subject further at this time. You 
might get an idea of what I mean by reading the second, 
third, and fourth verses of the first chapter of the Book of 
Genesis. 

In the meantime, may I recall to you a sentence of mine 
which had wide distribution in a former time of trial. 

“Pray hard, work hard, sleep hard, and play hard. Do it 
courageously and cheerfully. We have a cause to win.” 

I believe that, were William Allen White among us to- 
day, he would not speak very differently—but he would 
have said all this with a grace and skill and gentleness for 
those were the gifts that the good Lord gave to him at birth 
and which he always used to the advantage of his country. 


The Crisis in Asia 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE vos. COMMUNISTIC IMPERIALISM 
By DR. V. K. WELLINGTON KOO, Chinese Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered before the Second Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy, 
Colgate University, Hamliton, New York, July 10, 1950 


T IS a privilege for me to participate in this Second 
Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy. As 

a guest speaker under this general title, | am conscious 
of the proprieties of reserve and restraint. 

Fortunately, the Chinese and American peoples have al- 
wavs seen eve to eve on all great issues of freedom and 
world peace. Twice in war we were allies, and in World 
War IL our soldiers and airmen fought side by side with 
cours in the Far East. In our respective efforts to contain 
militant Communism in the past few years | wish our mu- 


tal cooperation had been closer and more effective as is in- 
dicated by the identity of our purpose. But I am confident 
that the realistic and statesmanlike policy announced by 
President Truman for the Far East in his statement of June 
1950, will pave the way for a resumption of that cordial 


cooperation which characterized the relations of our two 
countries from their very inception over a century ago. 

The inclusion in the discussions of the present confer- 
ence of the topic “Asia: National Independence vs. Com- 
munist Imperialism” was indeed prophetic, for its timeliness 
could hardly be more dramatically demonstrated than by 
what is now taking place in Korea. 

The armed attack on the Republic of Korea is an act of 
naked aggression premeditated and carefully prepared. 
Without any provocation, the North Korean forces invaded 
South Korea in the early hours of June 25, 1950, with tanks, 
artillery and air cover. It was a full-dress invasion which is 
not yet terminated. The fact that it was launched on a Sun- 
day morning reminds us of an equally treacherous assault 
on Pearl Harbor to take the world by surprise during a 
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week-end customarily devoted in the West to rest and recrea- 
tion. For these reasons there can be little wonder that the 
South Koreans were caught unprepared. However, they 
have been resisting the invaders, even though their army is 
comparatively small in size and decidedly inferior in equip- 
ment. Now that the United States forces, supported by 
those of other countries, have joined in the conflict to assist 
to repel the armed attack under the authority of the United 
Nations, we can confidently look forward to the outcome of 
the fighting. 

The quick response of the United States to Korea’s ap- 
peal for help has been unprecedented in international history 
and is a most heartening event in the post-war world. The 
noteworthy action of the United States under the auspices of 
the United Nations has been willingly joined by other free- 
dom-loving countries throughout the world. 

The determination of the free world to halt international 
aggression and uphold the cause of world peace was speed- 
ily manifested in the action of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. The Council ordered a cease-fire and 
immediate withdrawal of the invading forces. When that 
order was ignored, it promptly decided to apply military 
sanctions and called upon the 59 member States to contribute 
such assistance as may be necessary to repel the unprovoked 
armed attack of North Korea and restore international peace 
and security. 

The Soviet Union alone has challenged the validity of the 
Security Council’s action. It claimed that the decision taken 
by the Council was illegal because of the participation of the 
representative of the Republic of China and the absence of 
the representative of the Chinese Communist regime. This 
contention was completely unwarranted and grotesque as 
has been made clear by the American Secretary of State. 
By no principle of law of common sense could any such claim 
be sustained so long as the United Nations by repeated votes 
has refused the admission of the Chinese Communist regime 
and continues to recognize the National Government of the 
Republic of China. As to the absence of the Soviet vote, it 
was due to Moscow’s own boycott which is in itself un- 
justifiable and contrary to the letter and spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. Even though the Security Council has its 
own special voting procedure with the right ot veto of the 
five permanent members, every requirement of the law and 
practice was fulfilled in the voting of the resolutions regard- 
ing the Korean situation. To deny the validity of the Coun- 
cil’s action on the ground of the Soviet Union’s deliberate 
absence from the meeting would be to undermine the very 
principle of democracy. 

The impressive flow of favorable replies to the request of 
the United Nations for military assistance and cooperative 
action has been remarkable for its promptness and magni- 
tude. Under the auspices of the United Nations the United 
States Government has taken the lead in despatching air, 
naval and military forces to South Korea to help drive out 
the invaders. A number of other countries have also sent air 
and naval units for the same purpose. The Republic of 
China with its temporary seat of Government in Formosa, 
which I have the honor to represent in this country, has of- 
fered to despatch an army of 33,000 seasoned troops equipped 
with the best that China has at her disposal and to be 
escorted, if necessary, by a moderate amount of air and 
naval support. All this spontaneous demonstration of unity 
of purpose and willingness to cooperate on the part of the 
freedom-loving nations in repelling a common peril has dis- 
pelled fear and doubt of the peoples of the distracted world 
and given them hope and faith in the future. 

The Red invasion of Korea is, of course, not the first 
instance of Communist aggression in Asia. It has been pre- 


ceded by the Communist conquest of the Chinese mainland. 
There is good reason to doubt that the leaders of Communist 
expansionism would have so brazenly undertaken this Korean 
adventure, if the fight of Nationalist China for the past few 
years against Communist imperialism had been adequately 
aided and supported by the Western democracies. Indeed, | 
believe that this armed aggression on the Korean Republic 
is a sequel of the Communist success on the Chinese main- 
land. 

North Korea has a population of only 9,000,000 against 
South Korea’s 20,000,000. In the light of the powerful at- 
tacks which it has been able to launch with a Soviet-trained 
and equipped army, it becomes doubly clear what a great loss 
the fall of China to Communism means to the free world 
and what a priceless asset it gives to the forces of the Com- 
munist aggression. They are already making the Chinese 
mainland a vast and rich potential base of operations against 
other Asiatic countries. 

The Communists’ control of mainland China has given en- 
couragement to North Koreans to invade South 
Korea and assured them of a friendly rear for their south- 
ward invasion. Moreover, Manchuria being contiguous to 
the Soviet border and practically under Soviet control, one 
can at once see the immense geographical advantages gained 
by the Communist imperialists for carrying out their evil 
design upon South Korea. 

The battle of Korea is a critical test for the free world. 
Not only the independence of the Korean Republic is at 
stake but the common cause of freedom is involved. For the 
aim of international Communism is to rule the world and 
its policy is to use any and all means to attain its end. Propa- 
ganda, deception, sabotage, infiltration, terrorism, subver 
sion, rebellion, revolution, and armed aggression are resorted 
to without scruple. North Korea’s wanton aggression on the 
Republic of Korea is also a barefaced assault upon interna- 
tional peace and security, and if it is not effectively crushed 
by the combined forces of the free nations under the au- 
thority of the United Nations, more attempts will surely be 
made by the leaders of Communist imperialism to destroy 
other free nations. 

Indeed, as a result of the success of the Chinese Com- 
munists on the mainland, East Asia has been suffering in 
the past year from the intensified activities of the Com- 
munists. 

The Communist guerrillas in the Philippines, usually 
known as the Huks have become more turbulent against law 
and order and are challenging the authority of the Philip- 
pine Government. Although their number is relatively small 
—not over 10,000—their ambushes against government 
forces and their raids on peaceful villages have raised a 
serious problem for the Philippine Government. Neither the 
generous policy of conciliation nor the stern measures of 
suppression on the part of the authorities have been success- 
ful in putting an end to this Communist rebellion. 

In Indo-China the Communist regime of Viet-Minh is 
now acquiring more strength from the aid and support of 
Chinese Communists and the situation is causing increasing 
anxiety. A French army of 150,000 troops with the help of a 

large number of the Viet-Nam native forces has been fight- 
ing the Communists in Indo-China for more than two years 
with great strain on the French Treasury in Paris and jt 
has not yet been able to put down the rebellion. More recent- 
ly a new wave of murder and assassination of high officials 
of the Viet-Nam Government headed by Emperor Bao Dai 
and recognized by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and a number of other countries has brought back a reign 
of terror in the neighborhood of Saigon. 
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urma is rent by civil war among several parties, of which 
i¢ Communists constitute the most serious threat to the 
authority of the established Government. 

In Malaya, the British troops despatched from England 
iave been coping with the Chinese Communist guerrillas 
and carrying on a jungle war to destroy them but, though 
their campaign has been going on for over a year, they do not 
yet see an end to their trying task. 

‘The influence and support of the Chinese Communist 
regime for the Communist activities in all these countries are 
notorious. Lhe leaders of Peiping have publicly and repeat- 
dly declared their policy of encouraging these subversive 
movements and promised them moral and material assistance. 
Reliable reports indicate that the Peiping Communist regime 

een entrusted by Moscow to guide and intensify, under 
the veneral direction of the Kremlin, the Communist activi- 
ties throughout Eastern Asia. 

The important fact to note is that the Communists in 
Asia, like the Communists in Europe and America—whether 
they are Mongolian, Korean, Chinese, Indo-Chinese, Fili- 
ping, Burmese, Malayan, or of any other nationality—are 
all members of one great organized body of international 
Communism directly or indirectly under the control and 
orders of the Kremlin. They cherish the same objective of 
Soviet domination of the world and pursue a single master 
plan set by Moscow, however varied may be the steps taken 
to suit the different local conditions. 

It is notorious that Mongolian, Korean and Japanese 
Communists fought in the ranks of the Chinese Communists 
against the Chinese Government forces in Manchuria. Some 
50,000 North Koreans also fought in South China in the 
Communist army under General Lin Piao. Recent reports 
indicate that these North Koreans have recently been re- 
deployed to Manchuria in anticipation of service in Korea. 

Chinese Communist troops, too, have been assembling on 
‘ie borders of Korea. It would not be surprising if, at a 
ritical moment, they join the fight on the side of the Korean 
Communist forces. These Chinese Communist soldiers, true 
to the Communist technique of camouflage, would most 
probably don the North Korean uniforms when they take 
part in the Korean conflict, so that they could not be easily 
detected. There will be no Soviet troops appearing on the 
scene but the master mind behind the whole detestable in- 
vasion will remain Muscovite, while directing the feverish 
Communist propaganda throughout the world to distort the 
origin of the attack and to blame South Korea and _ the 
United States for the conflict. 

The threat of international Communism to the liberty 

men and the freedom of nations lies in the relentless 
pursuit of Soviet imperialism behind the ideological facade 
t Communism. Red activities everywhere, whatever their 
pretended immediate objective, whether it be the attainment 
of native nationalism or liberation from colonialism, are re- 
signed, in their ultimate purpose, to further the Soviet 
policy of territorial aggrandizement and world domination. 
In aiding and abetting this sinister policy, however, cleverly 
masqueraded by propaganda, the diabolical Communist agi- 
tations throughout the world not only resort to force and 
violence as the final arbiter but rely upon the influence and 
might of the Soviet Union in the background. 

Ihe alliance and close cooperation of Communist Russia 
with a Communist China have been the fixed objective of the 
Soviet Union, Nearly 30 years ago, soon after the success 
ot the Bolshevik Revolution, the Kremlin plotted for the 
conquest of Asia. To further this purpose, they realized that 
China would be an indispensable ally. So thev sent top-rank- 
ng Communist leaders to China, including Joffe, Karakhan, 


Borodin, and General Galen, alias General Bluecher, who 





later commanded the Soviet forces in Siberia. Scores of 
Chinese Communists were invited to Soviet Russia, such as 
Chou En-Lai, Li Li-shan, Chu Teh and Lia Shao-chi to 
receive special training in the technique of subversion and 
revolution to overthrow the established Government in 
China. According to a report of the Foreign Affairs sub- 
committee of the United States House of Representatives on 
Communism in China, of the 31 important Communist lead- 
ers in China, today, 17 were trained in the staff college of 
world Communism in Moscow. 

‘The Soviet objective of taking over China to further the 
secret design of ruling the world has been realized today 
by the Communist conquest of the Chinese mainland with 
Soviet aid and support. Communist Russia and Communist 
China are allies by a treaty of mutual defense, possessing to- 
gether one-third of the world’s man-power and one-fourth 
of the earth’s land surface with an immense reservoir of 
natural resources. The combination is one of great potential 
strength, even without counting the numerous satellites of 
the Soviet Union. Their agreed program is to harness Asia 
under the Communist yoke for the ultimate domination of 
the world. 

To face such a united and coordinated front of the Com- 
munist world the free nations must also unite and coordinate 
their efforts militarily,-politically and economically, so that 
they can succeed in coping with this great peril to human 
freedom. 

As an illustration of the progress of integration and co- 
ordination in the Communist camp, I can point to the net- 
work of trade agreements between the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. This is equally true of the recent trade and eco- 
nomic cooperation agreements concluded early this year by 
the Communist regime of Peiping with Moscow, subordi- 
nating the economic needs of the Chinese people to the war 
plans of the Kremlin. 

The political unity of the Communist regimes is well- 
known. The broadcasts of all the Communist capitals and 
the public statements of their leaders never fail to echo the 
voice of Moscow. 

Militarily the Communist world today possesses perhaps 
the largest aggregation of land forces and controls, as a 
base, one immense mass of territory with the Soviet Union 
in the center and the satellites on its borders. In pursuit of 
the cold war and in the event of a shooting war, it can de- 
ploy easily with the incomparable advantages of internal 
communications. The recent appointment of a Soviet Mar- 
shal to head the Polish Defense Ministry illustrates the 
length to which the Kremlin is determined to go to secure 
the control and coordination of the armies of other Com- 
munist regimes. 

The non-Communist world, on the other hand, is unor- 
ganized as a whole. It comprises nations separated far apart 
by land or sea and possesses different economic systems, 
varied military organizations, and often mutually incom- 
patible forms of government. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that in the common struggle to check Com- 
munist domination the nations of the free world should dis- 
card their prejudices, concentrate on the supreme dual ob- 
jective of defending freedom and winning peace, and 
coordinate their efforts to achieve it. 

Free China has been carrying on an unremitting fight 
against the Communist menace, even though for want of 
aid and assistance from the rest of the free world she has 
lost the mainland and been obliged to set up her Govern- 
ment on the island of Formosa. Two weeks ago, in defense 
of collective security and in order to demonstrate the unity 
of purpose, the Chinese Government, while fortifying the 
defenses of Formosa against the threatened attack of the 
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Communists from the mainland, promptly offered to send 
troops to South Korea to help repel the Communist invasion. 
For it was felt that, in the face of the wanton aggression by 
the Communist imperialists on South Korea, no loyal mem- 
ber of the United Nations should be indifferent to the com- 
mon peril. 

Free China welcomes President Truman’s statement of 
June 27 last that the United States Seventh Fleet has been 
ordered to prevent any attack on Formosa by the Com- 
munists. This declaration embodies a new realistic policy 
positive in character and reassuring to the free peoples of 
Asia. For we remember that it was from Formosa that the 
Japanese launched their attacks on the Philippines and Hong- 
kong. This Chinese island forms an important link in the 
defense of Japan and Korea in the north and of the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. The occupation of Formosa by Com- 
munist forces would be, in the words of President Truman, 
a direct threat to the security of the Pacific area and to the 
United States performing their lawful and necessary func- 
tions in that area. 

The President’s statement also constitutes an epoch-mak- 
ing declaration of common defense of the freedom of Asiatic 
nations. It not only pledges positive action in defense of 





Korea and Formosa but also gives an assurance to the Philip- 
pines and Indo-China of. increased military aid against the 
menace of aggressive Communism. It furnishes the missing 
link, so to speak, in the general plan to stop Communist ex- 
pansionism and uphold the cause of freedom. To the system 
of collective defense already set up under the North Atlantic 
Pact and the Mutual Defense Assistance Program the newly 
enunciated policy for East Asia is an indispensable comple- 
ment. Taken together, the two parts form the basis of an 
integrated global policy to counter Communist aggression 
and defend the freedom of men. 

The Communist aggression in Korea signifies a flare-up of 
aggression in one corner of the world. In a number of other 
regions tension also exists and, in conformity with the Com- 
munist tactics of cold war, similar surprises in the form of 
armed aggression may be engineered to try the nerves and 
test the determination of the free world. But whatever hard- 
ships our freedom-loving nations may be called upon to bear, 
we must never falter in our faith but must persevere in our 
efforts to rid the world of the common danger. Only by 
demonstrating our firm resolve to repel force with force and 
stand all necessary sacrifices can we hope to preserve our 
freedom and secure world peace. 


“Bastion of Democracy” 


THE SITUATION IN KOREA 
By DR. JOHN M. CHANG, Ambassador from Korea to the United States 


Delivered to Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States of the Department of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, July 13, 1950 


HANK you for the privilege of being with you this 
evening. I have grave things to say to you, for these 
are anxious days and anxious hours. 

In Korea a conflict rages that strikes at the roots of the 
freedom, the beliefs and the sanctity of individualism upon 
which our civilization is based. Your comrades—perhaps your 
sons or young brothers—are fighting side by side with my 
people in defense of the right to live in security and peace. 

The future is hidden from our eyes by the smoke of 
battle. All we know for certain today is that totalitarianism 
has thrown a naked challenge into the face of the free wor!d 
and that the free world has responded with solemn resolve 
to defend its freedom. 

What price may have to be paid we cannot know. Of one 
thing, however, there can never be any doubt among people 
who are dedicated to freedom. The price of liberty is never 
too high. Whenever a godless dictatorship tries to fasten its 
shackles upon free men and women, then dictatorship must 
be repelled. Resistance to totalitarian dictatorship is not a 
choice; it is a necessity. To surrender our freedom of speech, 
of religion, of action and of thought would be to resign our- 
selves and our children to living death. This we Koreans, or 
vou Americans, any of the fifty nations that have joined to- 
gether to repel this Communist aggression can never do. 

It seems to me that there are two questions you might 
like to have me discuss. The first is: ““What happened in 
Korea?” and the second is “Why did it happen?” 

As for the first question, the answer is not in doubt. The 
men -in the Kremlin decided to test the resistance of the free 
world. What is happening in Korea is not a civil war; it is 
Communist aggression. I shall tell you why. 

Northern Korea is, and ever since August 1945, has been 
a captive area. From 1945 to 1949 it was occupied by Soviet 





troops. For the past two years it has been, not so much a 
satellite, as a puppet state. What it does is what Moscow tells 
it to do. To miss that fact, or to fail to face its meaning is 
to misunderstand the situation we confront. 

One of Russia’s carefully calculated aims in Word War 
Il was to plant her armies on the Korean peninsula. In this 
aim, she was partly successful, although the American forces 
held the southern half. Thus the 38th parallel division of 
my country took place. 

After the United States defeated Japan in 1945, the 
Soviet Union moved into Korea with its plans carefully laid. 
Communist expatriate Koreans were brought back, and with 
them as a nucleus, a Communist police state was set up in 
north Korea. Over two million loyal, patriotic Koreans in 
north Korea refused to knuckle under to this totalitarian 
regime, and fled secretly across the border to south Korea. 
This exodus was one of the great mass movements of history. 
Families left homes they had lived in for generations, all to 
escape the Communist yoke. 

Upon those who remained the police state was ruthlessly 
imposed. Along the 38th parallel the tightest iron curtain 
in the world came down. No diplomats, no newspapermen, no 
merchants were permitted inside. Listening to radio broad- 
casts from the outside, free world was prohibited under 
heavy penalty. A steady and persistent propaganda of lies 
was dinned into the ears of the people. Soviet flags and pic- 
tures of Soviet leaders confronted them on all sides. Bishops, 
priests, and preachers were jailed and Church properties 
confiscated. There was no freedom of speech or thought or 
action. 

The Korean people in the north were thus forced into the 
lockstep of totalitarianism. Their young men were impressed 
into the army. Thousands of others were forced into labor 
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ttalions and sent to work the mines of Sakhalin Island, or 
ecame chain gang laborers to build military roads and 
ridges in north Korea. 
lhe army of north Korea was equipped with tanks, and 
ines, and artillery supplied by Russia. 
This is the regime, and this is the army that at dawn on a 
peacetul Sunday, June 25, struck without warning into south 


That day will be well marked by historians. It was the day 
iat resolved the doubts besetting the free world and re- 
olved the issues of our time. It clarified the minds of men 
nothing has done since the defeat of the Axis Powers. 
‘The brutal and unprincipled attack of that day brought 
harply into focus the danger which the free world faces 
which it must overcome. 

| have given you a brief summary of what has happened in 
Korea. But that is background; the foreground also needs to 
be filled in. 

Some sharp voiced critics have blamed the soldiers of the 
Republic of Korea for retreating before the Communist at- 
tack. These critics have spoken of the low morale and lack of 
fivhting spirit of our troops. You, who are veterans of the 

ittlefield are better able than I, a civilian, to answer such 
criticism, 

However, once again our appeal must be to facts. If 
there is one lesson that was impressed upon all the world 
through World War II it was the impossibility of stopping 
tanks and artillery and planes with courage alone. ‘The 
mechanized drive of the German army in Poland and 
through Western Europe, when it faced men of undaunted 
valor, could not be stopped. When heavy armor is smashed 
igainst bare flesh, the living wall of poorly armed men must 
tall back. “hat is simply a fact. 

| could remind you of many courageous acts on the 
Korean battlefield. | could tell you of Korean soldiers who 
tied dynamite around their waists and hurled themselves 
under the treads of northern tanks, so that many of them 
were destroyed, and the first attempt against Seoul was 
thrown back. I could tell you the story of Korean troops 
fiyhting until their last cartridges were expended, and of 
others who are still fighting, cut off in isolated pockets far 


behind enemy lines. 


But to a convention of fighting men, these facts need not 
he recalled. American and Korean troops are now bearing 
the terrible brunt of battle side by side. Your boys are dying 

well as ours, to preserve the liberties of my people, of 
your people, and of all the free world. 

What is needed now are quantities of tanks and artillery 
to provide ground power strong enough to stop the great 
columns of Russian tanks with which the Communist army 
is supplied. Guns must be met by guns, tanks by tanks, steel 
by more steel. This is the only answer the invaders will heed. 

lhere remains to be considered one other aspect of the 
situation in Korea. This is the fact that regardless of the 
present course of battle, the Communist attempt in Korea 
has already failed. The Communists were aiming for quick 
victory—~success so sudden and so complete that neither the 
United Nations nor the United States would have time to 
intervene. heir eftort failed dismally. 

With courageous and clear-sighted firmness the American 
Government and the United Nations Security Council re- 
acted to the challenge. Within fifteen hours of the attack, the 
Security Council was in session; members had their instruc- 
tions from their governments; the act of aggression was plain- 
ly labeled and denounced, and the United States already 
had military supplies on the way to Korea. 

In all the history of the world there is no other example 





of united action rendered so promptly on behalf of freedom 
and security. The United Nations as a world organization, 
and the United States as a great power bearing the heaviest 
responsibilities in Korea and the Far East, did not hesitate 
for an instant when open aggression was unleashed. 

‘To say that the Government and the people of Korea are 
grateful is but a weak statement of the feeling in our hearts. 

‘The days of agony since June 25 have been lightened and 
made bearable for me because of the warm-hearted and 
unanimous support of the American people and of the 50 
other nations that have pledged their support. 

Within 24 hours of the attack, the telephone in the Korean 

mbassy in Washington began to ring, and the telegrams 
vegan to flow in, bringing not alone messages of sympathy 
and understanding, but hundreds of pleas from young Amer- 
ican fighting men to be permitted to leave their homes and fly 
to the battlefield—many at their own expense—to take part 
in the fight at our side. 

‘These outpourings of the American people, the brave and 
firm words of President ‘Truman, and the instant, unani- 
mous accord of leaders of both your great political parties 
and of scores of other great national organizations have 
demonstrated a unity of purpose and a clear-sighted under- 
standing of the issues which are all and more than my bleed- 
ing people might have hoped for. 

So the Communist aggressor has struck, and has been met 
by the resistance of the free world. Let us now turn to the 
question of why this mad attack was launched. 

The briefest answer and perhaps the best one is contained 
in a phrase used by Mr. Paul Hoffman, director of the ECA, 
more than a year ago when he called the Republic of Korea 
a “bastion of democracy in Asia.” The continued existence 
of the Republic of Korea could not be tolerated by the Com- 
munists. It was too much of a democratic success. 

The map and recent history of north Asia are fresh in 
your minds. You recall how the net of Communism was 
dropped first over Mongolia, then over north Korea, and 
finally over China. You recall how the Communist tentacles 
have been reaching out toward Japan, and Indo-China, to- 
ward Indonesia and the Philippines, and all the rest of 
Southeast Asia. In the midst of that great land mass, includ- 
ing half the world’s area and more than half its population, 
in the midst of lands already conquered by Communism or 
marked for Comraunist subversion, there stood the tiny 
Republic of Korea. 

The Republic of Korea was the only part of the north 
Asian continent that was not in Communist hands. So long 
as the Republic of Korea continued to exist the people of 
Asia would know that the United States and the rest of the 
free world renounced aggression. Thus my country stood as 
a beaconlight of hope to the peoples of Asia, shining forth 
its brave message that democratic faith in that part of the 
world still endured. If that light could be extinguished, faith 
in American support against Communist aggression would 
be lost. That is one principal reason the Communist attack 
was launched. 

Another reason is equally important. Totalitarianism does 
not look very attractive when it is placed side by side with 
democratic freedom. There in the Republic of Korea the 
peoples of north Asia could see a Government laboring for 
the welfare of its own people. They could see the progressive 
development of economic and political well-being. And they 
could see the flight of over two million refugees escaping 
from the Communist-held north down to the democratic 
sanctuary of the Republic. 

In the Republic of Korea the democratic system was put 
to the acid test. In few places where democracy has been 
tried were the conditions so difficult. 
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Our nation, without rhyme or reason had been cut square- 
ly in two, with our mines, hydroelectric power and heavy 
industries in the north under Communist control; our agri- 
culture and light industries were left to the Republic in the 
south. With such important resources snatched away from 
us, we had to find means not only of supporting our own 
population, but also for caring for some four million re- 
patriates, including the refugees from the north and an 
additional two million who returned to their homeland 
from China and Japan. 

In all these respects, we had to start our new national 
life under heavy handicaps, economic, political, and social. 
And while we were struggling to overcome these problems, 
we also had to defend our very lives and the life of our 
nation against the constant threat of attack from outside, and 
the constant efforts of the Communists to stir up revolt 
among our people. 

I myself returned to the United States just a few weeks 
before this attack was launched. I could tell you what I 
saw with my own eyes of progress being made in my country. 
I could tell you how the threat of inflation was met by a 
reduction of the won in circulation from 75 billions to 58 
billions. I could revive memories of my own life as a school- 
master, and tell you of the satisfaction with which I found 
our Government’s educational program had already reduced 
illiteracy to a tremendous extent, with continued progress 
being made. I could tell you of the great revolutionary move- 
ment by which farm tenantry was almost eliminated ; of how 
the Korean National Assembly voted to enforce the sale of 
tenant farms to their present occupants for a small price over 
a period of years. I could tell you of how our over-all fac- 
tory and mining productivity had been increased by over 
50°C in the past year, with increases of as much as 800% in 
some vital goods. 

There are other witnesses, however, who cannot be con- 
sidered as biased as I certainly am in speaking of my own 
people. 

To our witness stand we could bring the United Nations 
Commission on Korea, which has certified that our two 





elections, one held in 1948 and one in May of this year, 
were both fair and free, with more than four-fifths of all 
voters going to the polls. 

We could cite the Associated Press, which in its various 
surveys of worldwide conditions of press censorship has 
given the Republic of Korea a treasured rating among the 
half dozen nations around the world that grant to newsmen 
full and free access to the news with equal freedom in re- 
porting it. 

With deep gratitude in my heart, I also cite the words of 
a great American, Mr. John Foster Dulles, who visited 
Korea just a week before the Communist blow was struck. 
In explaining to the American people why he thought the 
attack was made, Mr. Dulles said the Communists struck 
with force because “the society was so wholesome that it 
could not be overthrown from within.” Speaking in Wash- 
ington on the Fourth of July, Mr. Dulles said: “I was in 
Korea only 2 weeks ago and saw with my own eyes that the 
Republic was a land of freedom. The people had just had 
their second general election. Eighty per cent of the eligible 
voters had gone to the polls.” 

To Mr. Dulles’ testimony little need be added. It must 
be clear to all that the Communists struck by force because 
Korea was a “bastion of democracy’”’ which had to be de- 
stroyed if their aim to subvert all Asia was to succeed. 

Without question the Communists also sought to test the 
will and power of the United States and the United Nations. 
Well, they have had their answer. 

Korea has become a battleground on which the peace and 
security of the world may be determined. The free world 
had done everything in its power to avoid this test by force. 
The United Nations are still doing all in their power to end 
the fighting in such a way that force will neither spread 
nor soon again be invoked. 

The aim of the fighting in Korea may be easily and simply 
expressed: to re-establish security and to restore peace. When 
this aim is achieved, liberty, decency and human dignity are 
preserved, not only in Korea, but elsewhere throughout the 
free world. 


The Organization of American States 


A MODEL AND INSPIRATION FOR ANY ASSOCIATION OF NATIONS 
By DR. ALBERTO LLERAS, Secretary General of the Organization of American States 
Delivered at the University of Tampa Banquet, Tampa, Florida, June 1, 1950 


T was a great pleasure for me to accept the cordial invi- 
tation that President Elwood C. Nance extended to me 
some time ago to visit the University of Tampa. I was 

particularly attracted by the idea of coming in contact with 
people like you who have a better acquaintance with the 
character, customs and outlook of the Latin Americans than 
many of your fellow citizens, a familiarity acquired not by 
reading or travel, but right here in the University, and in 
the traditional atmosphere of the State of Florida. 

And so I feel much freer to talk with you about one phase 
of the foreign policy of your country that is not so well 
known and has not been examined publicly by the United 
States citizen as thoroughly as I think would be desirable. 
What I have in mind is the conduct of the United States 
as a member of the Organization of American States in rela- 
tion to che twenty other republics of the hemisphere. 

I come to you as a representative of an Organization that 
is the oldest association of sovereign nations in the world. 


Sixty years ago the great dream of the Liberator, Bolivar, 
for a confederation of the new nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere under which they might live in a peace safeguarded 
by uniform rules of international conduct, began to take 
gradual shape with the first meeting of representatives of 
the American republics, which was held in Washington. 
From that time on other meetings of the same type have 
taken place, until the last one in this series, called in Bogota 
in 1948, saw the signing of the Charter of the Organization 
of American States. 

But the organization was already in existence before its 
Charter was adopted. That typically American idea that 
nations can and should live together in an orderly society, 
just as the citizens within a state do, renouncing completely 
the use of force in their reciprocal relations, has found its 
way into the broader field of world relations on two occa- 
sions, both times at the initiative of the United States: after 
the first world war, when the League of Nations was 
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reated, and at the end of the second, with the establishment 
of the United Nations. ‘To date these eftorts have unfortu- 
itely not met with the success that has attended the mutual 
issociation of the New World republics. It occurs to me 
iat it would be especially worth while and useful for the 
ratesmen of the world to make a more careful study of the 
reasons why the same idea, applied in a particular section of 
the world produces such excellent results, and runs into so 
1any difficulties in the broader international field. But in 
order to derive the maximum benefit from such a study, they 
would first have to divest themselves of certain prejudices 
that have obstructed their clear view of this singular example 
of international living, which is worthy of serving as a model 
iid an inspiration for any association of nations. 

‘The strongest and most deep-rooted of these prejudices is 
the notion that the American organization is the tool of 
North American imperialist policy. Even among many of the 
citizens of this land such a thought is to be found, though 
perhaps expressed in other words. ‘They believe in good 
faith that, in view of the material power and prestige of 
the United States it would be very simple for it to adopt 
an inter-American policy that would permit it to exercise 
relative control over any situation that might arise in the 
hemisphere. “The Russians, and most of the Europeans, have 
ilways subscribed to a similar belief. That is why they 
respond with such scornful incredulity when someone points 
to our Organization as one to be emulated. When the 
Charter of the United Nations was being drawn up at San 
francisco in 1945, and the Latin American states waged a 
victorious fight to preserve intact the system they had recently 
reafirmed and strengthened at Chapultepec, the non-Ameri- 
can countries could not get over their amazement. “They 
simply could not understand how those countries which they 
onceived as the slaves of that system, should prefer it to 
any other and should urge the supposed imperialistic power 
to insist before its allies in the Second World War that no 
provision be included in the Charter of the United Nations 
that might conflict with the inter-American system. The 
ld World powers should, of course, have looked into the 
auses tor this unanimous stand by the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can republics, but they were too much preoccupied with 
their own problems. 


‘ 


very day, both in this country and abroad, we hear it 
suid that the United States lacks experience in international 
ittairs, lacks a definite foreign policy and good judgment in 
the management of its relations with other countries. The 
tact is, however, that in that section of the world in which 
the United States has had occasion to work out its inter- 
national course over the longest period of time and under 
normal conditions, it has produced a genuine masterpiece. 
In its inter-American dealings are to be found intelligence 
and elasticity, self control and tact, and the courage to 
promote great ideals without fear of the consequences. 
Because the difficult thing for a great power to do is to 
retrain from using its strength, substituting reason for force, 
without forfeiting its prestige. The Inter-American policy 
ot the United States not only has provoked no resistance, 
but it has been accepted with enthusiasm by the other nations. 
It has been worked out in close cooperation with the twenty 
other states that are members of our Organization, and if 
the rest of the countries of the world really want to know 
what is the ultimate objective of United States foreign policy, 
they need only examine the commitments this nation has 
nade in the Organization of American States and its behavior 
since 1933 in this part of the world, where every develop- 
inent can vitally affect its own interests and its own security. 

Vhis policy has not been arrived at over night, and it has 


not always been in ettect. It is the fruit of experience, and 





the final result of a courageous rectification. It is not usual 
for the world’s great powers to correct their conduct, nor to 
learn from the experience of others. That is why the inter- 
American policy of the United States deserves such high 
praise. In its early days the intercourse between this country 
and the other nations of the hemisphere started out very 
much along the same lines as that of any strong state toward 
weaker neighbors. ‘The use of military force, ruthless terri- 
torial expansion, armed intervention, economic penetration, 
diplomatic pressure. One section of public opinion here ap- 
plauded these tactics which, to a certain extent, could be 
construed as a sign that the nation had reached the status 
of a world power. Those were the days of manifest destiny. 
At that time all the nations of Europe dreamed of empire, 
and in the United States there were those who believed that 
the natural limits of its empire should, for the moment, be 
the two great oceans and the two poles. 

Of course, from such a point of view the imperialistic 
exploits of this country were very successful. All the more 
credit is due, therefore, to the reaction in American public 
opinion that put an end to them. This is why today we are 
not witnessing the liquidation of one more empire, but on 
the contrary the United States has twenty sincere friends in 
the world who feel a sense of political solidarity with this 
nation. It is thereby relieved of continental cares at a time 
when it must conserve its energies to decide its own fate as 
well as that of the world at large in these critical times. 

I have mentioned that a change of course took place in 
1933, because it was at the Inter-American Conference that 
met in Montevideo in that year when this nation accepted, 
for the first time, the principle of non-intervention, which 
the other American republics claimed as fundamental to their 
foreign relations. Up to then the inter-American system had 
been merely a faint-hearted exchange of pleasantries, with a 
considerable admixture of justifiable distrust. But from that 
day on the American international organization bloomed 
with new vigor, and all the American states realized that they 
could sit down and discuss their mutual problems without 
hesitation, in the comforting thought that juridically they 
were all equals, whatever their territorial extent, their na- 
tional population, their material resources, or their military 
strength. They did not fear that this new deal would be 
changed, because they counted on its being backed up by 
North American public opinion. That is, they reasoned that 
the foreign policy of a democracy would necessarily reflect 
the collective opinion of its people. The negotiation of 
treaties, conventions or other agreements with a dictatorship 
is a waste of time, since there is no guarantee that they will 
be honored. A dictatorship is bound by no moral restrictions 
either at home or from abroad, but is only held in check by 
force. A democracy, on the other hand, cannot resort to war 
without having first of all persuaded the thinkers, the clergy, 
the army, the mothers, the wives, the farmers, the workers, 
the whole country in a word, that no other course is open 
to it. The Latin American republics know very well that 
the present international policy of the United States cannot 
suddenly trend toward intervention or imperialism because 
Franklin Roosevelt did not just make it up. It was created, 
adopted, and supported by the American people, that imper- 
ishable force that always welcomes righteous ideas with 
supporters, defenders and, at times, with martyrs. 

The tremendous moral power of the United States in any 
type of cold war resides in the very thing that the skeptical 
and the timid regard as it greatest weakness: the fact that 
its international course cannot be arrived at through schem- 
ing, is not the fruit of secret understandings between experts, 
but is molded openly, haphazardly, in public places, with 
millions of men taking part who consider that they all have 
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a right to express their opinions on the course to be followed 
by their country. The weakness of a democracy may appear 
to be very great in the face of its enemies that are able to 
silently plan their strokes, stratagems, maneuvers, and war, 
without consulting anything but their physical ability to 


carry out 
tyrants in 


their schemes. But that has been the way of all 
the domestic order, and yet they have never suc- 
ceeded in prolonging their personal domination or in per- 
petuating their systems after popular distrust had grown 
strong and the under dogs had a chance to learn how many 
they were. The cold war, and world war III if it should 
come some day, will be won in the end by that nation or 
group of nations that can inspire the greatest amount of 
confidence among the greatest number of men, and we know 
of only one system that has consistently succeeded in so 
doing: democracy. 

Why is this? Let us select any country in the American 
family of nations, say the smallest and weakest of them all. 
Let us suppose that its territorial integrity and independence 
are threatened by the United States. It appeals to the Organ- 
ization of American States for help, invoking the American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. Let us further assume that 
the other nineteen nations of America will bring in a verdict 
of guilty to the charge that the United States had violated 
the rules and obligations of inter-American intercourse, as 
would almost certainly occur. It is obvious that in such a 
case no physical sanctions would avail to check the aggressor. 
But have you considered what would be the reaction of 
United States public opinion in such an event? Can you 
conceive of the United States Government undertaking such 
a risky adventure; or any administration insisting on such 
a course against the will of the people? 

Every land knows that in dealing with a democracy it 
need have no fear of aggression, nor of unpleasant surprises. 
That is why a system like the inter-American has such irre- 
sistible appeal, and if a similar one were adopted for the 
entire world, public opinion everywhere would vote over- 
whelmingly in favor of a system that guarantees freedom 
from fear. 

It is true that democracies have their dangers, but they 
are not much greater than those of totalitarianism. In two 
great world wars we have seen the dictators and imperialists 
go down after great initial triumphs. They have been en- 
gulfed in the rising tide of democracy, after they had terrified 
humanity with their lightning attacks, their secret move- 
ments, their dramatic ability to threaten, to pounce, to 
punish. Democracy has none of these weapons, and therein 
lies its strength, not its weakness. If it cared to adopt such 
methods, in order to match those of its enemies, it would lose 
ground through a lessening of the confidence of the people, 
who in the last analysis are the ones to decide the matter. 

Democratic regimes often make mistakes, and totalitarian 
ones sometimes succeed. But when a democracy errs, people 
everywhere take part in the argument, everyone knows what 
the issues are, who the men involved are, what are the facts 
and conditions. When domestic public opinion seems to be 
most disturbed and confused over what it views as a calamity, 
that is the very time that public opinion abroad seems less 
alien, and when it takes a more direct interest in the cause 
at stake. A people’s struggle to get what is good for it is a 
sight that calls forth a keen feeling of human solidarity. 
The reactions to totalitarianism, on the other hand, are 
terror, when it succeeds, hope when it fails, and active oppo- 
sition when it starts to totter. Since no one knows what is 
back of its acts or what its intentions are, everyone believes 
the worst about it. Psychologically, a mistake made by a 
democracy in the conduct of the cold war is less disastrous 
for it than a whole series of successes by a dictatorship. In 








the last world conflict we saw how every disaster suftered by 
England won it a new ally, and each of Hitler's victorious 
blitzes engendered for him a new enemy. Because the im- 
portant thing was not who had the success, but who should 
have had it. 

I have digressed merely to emphasize the fact that the 
inter-American system that our Organization is charged with 
administering is not a method of international dealing ap- 
plicable to our hemisphere alone. It could work equally well 
throughout the world, and would unquestionably be the most 
generous and wondrous boon that could be bestowed on 
future humankind. In this system there are no- privileged 
countries, none that are immune to the consequences of a 
majority decision. That is, there is no veto in the councils 
of our Organization; not a single nation has the right to 
employ a veto. It is the democratic way, with all that im- 
plies. The United States, for example, might be systemati- 
cally overriden at each of the meetings of the Organization 
of American States by the vote of just eleven member na- 
tions, even though these might be the smallest in the group. 
But this does not happen, in spite of the fact that in many 
cases the immediate interests of the United States do not 
coincide with those of the weaker neighbors. It does not 
happen because there is a paramount interest in international 
amity, in maintaining the respect of those other nations with 
whom one must work together, and in preserving a set of 
principles and moral and political rules that impel the mem- 
ber nations to keep faith with one another. 


In a real democracy, moreover, the majorities, merely be- 
cause they are stronger, do not league together against the 
minorities, even when these are richer or happier. And none 
of the Latin American states can find in our deliberations 
any sign that the United States wishes to follow a course 
that would have an adverse effect on the interests of the 
others. They realize that just as they should and do defend 
their own special interests, the United States must do the 
same for its interests. The result is almost always a com- 
promise, that excellent formula of active democracy which 
does not permit the imposition of the majority will by brute 
force, but takes into account the strength, interests and rights 
of all. One consequence is that the small and weak countries 
feel very keenly their responsibility to contribute to the com- 
mon good, and they refrain from deliberately acting as hin- 
drances, as for example when their votes and their opinions 
cannot be decisive and they cannot expect to share the re- 
sponsibility that the great powers assume exclusively. 

There is one more characteristic of the inter-American 
system that we do not find in like degree in any other inter- 
national policy. That is the principle of non-intervention 
that I have already mentioned. In my opinion the evolution 
of international life will be retarded until this principle is 
adopted for the entire world and followed faithfully, as in 
the Americas. The nations cannot be won over by merely 
offering them peace and security, for this can be promised by 
any power with the physical might to guarantee an alliance 
of the traditional and well-known sort, like the protectorate. 
Many nations have preferred and continue to prefer in- 
security to the protectorate. 


What would induce all the nations to give their sincere 
support to the international organizations would be an effec- 
tive guarantee that no state or group of states would inter- 
fere in their domestic affairs. But this assurance, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be given as long as the veto is granted precisely 
to those powers that are in the position to interfere. On the 
contrary, the veto is a powerful weapon for intervention, a 
weapon that is superior to the military pressure of former 
days, because it is less dramatic and spectacular. Around 
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each nation enjoying the veto is formed a sphere of influence 
that will inevitably attract other states wishing to share in 
that international advantage, even at the expense of their 
independence. Furthermore, collective international action 
iwainst an act of intervention on the part of a nation armed 
with the veto is utterly out of the question. ‘The American 
states, including of course the United States, can offer the 
world as their greatest contribution to the welfare of human- 
ity, the example of a hemisphere from which intervention has 
been abolished, both in theory and in practice. The totali- 
tarian states are interventionist by definition, by their very 
nature. ‘They can only conceive of their own type of world, 
and they sincerely believe that they must incorporate other 
nations into their system, whose final perfection will be 
reached when it embraces the entire world. 

‘The inhabitants of this part of the world see it differently. 
We feel that every state in its international life, just as the 
citizen in national life, has a certain sphere of inalienable 
liberty, which other states, or even the international agen- 
cannot invade under any pretext whatsoever. Within 
that sanctuary they shall not, of course, conspire against the 
liberty of the others, nor commit any act that would en- 


CIES, 


danger the rights of others. But a nation has its own indi- 
vidual personality, just as a man has, and its preservation 
from foreign intervention is a standard that is held aloft by 
the democracies. They must never lower it in the cold war, 
if they do not wish to lose it forever. 

The United States can well declare, with the corrobora- 
tion of twenty weaker nations loyally allied to it in an 
efficient international organization, that it is the practical 
champion of the principle of non-intervention, and it can 
invite all the oppressed nations of the world to look upon 
the inter-American system and decide whether they would 
not prefer something similar rather than that ominous 
liberation that has fallen to their lot. In describing the 
Organization of which I happen at present to be Secretary 
General, I should just like to say that if we wanted to pro- 
duce an uncontrollably strong upsurge of feeling beyond 
those silent frontiers where all hope seems lost, we could 
not select a better or more legitimate spur than the trans- 
mission by the Voice of America to each of the countries 
behind the iron curtain of the discussions held in the ses- 
sions of our assemblies, where the twenty-one nations of 
the New World honestly practice international democracy. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 


By J. 


T IS difficult to say which of the problems facing the 
world today is the most important one. One could of 
course think of the European problem; another, that of 

e Middle East; but there is no question that on the solution 
of the problems of Asia rests largely the stability of the 
world from the economic, political, and social standpoints. 

Ihe whole picture of Asia and its component countries 
has totally changed in the last ten years and, although there 
was evidence of such a change even before that, one could 
vell say that it became real and certainly more important 
Pearl Harbor. 

In the political field, the change followed with the grant 
of independence to many countries in that area, among the 
largest and most populated-in the world such as India, 
Pakistan and Indonesia—and before all of them, the Philip- 

nes. ‘Then, Japan, by its defeat, also has assumed a differ- 
ent role which cannot be overlooked in the study and ap- 
praisal of the situation in general. With things as they are 
today, it is difficult to talk of trade—that is, international 

ade, without considering world politics and it is equally 
mpossible to talk about world politics without regard to 
irmaments, defense and the possibility of war, distasteful as 
war is to all the peoples in Asia who were involved in the 

ist struggle against Japan. From war, we all know, noth- 

ng but destruction can come, and yet that is what we are 
facing today unless cool minds prevail and a strong united 
effort is made to avoid it. For that reason, we are proud 
that the President of the Philippines, Elpidio Quirino, has 
succeeded in bringing together seven of the important coun- 

es of Asia and the Pacific to meet in conference to dis- 

uss mutual needs but, better still, to acquaint each other of 

their common problems and, in a friendly way, attempt to 
id formulae for their solution. 


tter 





Many complain that in a democratic system there is much 
superfluous and talk but very often by being 
1} 


le to talk and to discuss things one can arrive at unex- 


unnecessary 
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pected solutions and amicable settlements. However, that 
can be also carried too far and the consequence as we all 
know, can be unpreparedness. It is said that action is more 
important than words, but when the consequences are as 
tragic as those of modern war it is certainly the duty of all 
statesmen to exhaust every possibility before launching into 
a conflict which would simply result in total destruction of 
the human race. A few nations seem to want just that; and 
it is on the basis of. this reality that we must make our plans. 

The democracies are certainly not seeking trouble. Proud 
as we are of the democratic system, I know of no democratic 
country which is forcing its system on another country or 
interfering in other peoples’ affairs by propaganda or by 
subtle penetration. It is the communists who are doing just 
that and by the abuse of the patience of democratic countries 
or even by exploiting what may be called their excessive 
‘aution, the communists are making some headway, causing 
grave concern to the leaders of peaceful countries. 

I am essentially a businessman like all of you and rather 
accidentally a diplomat. Consequently I could be happier 
just talking about trade, of business opportunities and of gen- 
eral world progress towards such ends, but unfortunately I 
cannot “kid” myself as you would very eloquently say in this 
ountry and I cannot have too much patience either with 
the human “ostrich” who would hide his head in the sand 
to foolishly overlook realities. 

World peace and understanding are absolutely essential 
for the settlement of all the world problems of today. Noth- 
ing can be solved except in such a climate. This is the case 
in any country—this is the case in my own country, where 
we are carrying a burden to keep world communism away 
rom our shores, a burden completely out of proportion with 
our means and I could well say our strength. The money 
that is thrown away today in armaments and in preparation 
for war either defensively or offensively is positively wreck- 
‘na all economies and all budgets to such an extent that even 
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the richest will find themselves poor. Unfortunately that 
may be exactly the plan of the enemies of democracy so as 
to produce chaos and misery among the people; and unless 
we are watchful, they will gradually get away with it. 

1 heard a story many years ago, just about twenty years 
ago from a shrewd statesman of a country that was then 
being invaded by communism; and at that time the im- 
perialistic totalitarian and revolutionary system had not yet 
shown itself in its true light. He said: “You know, I am 
not really against communists. If communism means the 
sharing of things with others, I am willing to do it. If the 
commies want to ride in my car with me, | am perfectly 
willing to allow them, but the bad part about it is that they 
are not trying to share my car with me. They want to ride 
in my car themselves and make me walk.” 

That is, gentlemen, the crux of the whole thing. It is often 
the ‘““‘Havenots” against the “Haves” and that is why the 
propaganda spreads as fast as wild fire. I certainly cannot 
say that that is the only side of the problem. Other things 
are involved too, like personal ambitions, imperialism, and 
also sometimes one must admit that some of the “Haves” 
have no business being on that team. But, I did come here 
to talk of trade and economic expansion and enterprise and 
therefore with the optimistic expectation that one of these 
days we may all be able to trade freely and to develop to- 
gether for the benefit of all the world, I will limit myself 
now to a discussion of possible trade in the Pacific area and 
more particulary with the Philippines, that is between the 
United States and my country. 

From the beginning of this century, the bulk of our trade 
has been with the United States—both imports and exports. 
Before the Philippines came under American sovereignty, 
the United States supplied only $350,000 of a total import 
trade of the Philippines of approximately $11,000,000, or 
only three per cent. From that small figure, it increased 
during the American regime by leaps and bounds, so that 
at about the outbreak of the Second World War, you were 
exporting to us about $81,000,000 worth of American goods. 
We had become your sixth best customer and we were the 
largest buyer in the world of American cotton goods, wheat 
flour, canned milk and cigarettes. Since our liberation from 
Japan in 1945, this import trade has increased more than five 
times. On the other hand, our main exports before the war 
came to this country, as we exported all of our sugar; practi- 
cally all of our copra and coconut oil; a great part of our 
leaf tobacco and a big percentage of our cigars and our 
manufactured rope; and we supplied over 95% of the needs 
of this country of Manila hemp. We also sent to the United 
States timber and lumber, base metals such as chrome and 
manganese and all of the gold produced in our mines. Our 
territory was the second largest producer of gold under the 
American flag, I think only second to California. A sub- 
stantial part of our imports and exports were transported 
in American vessels; and American insurance companies— 
life, fire and marine —controlled most of the business in- 
cluding re-insurance. Such was the trade between the two 
countries which at the time more or less balanced itself, 
permitting in that manner the maintenance of a stable 
currency without fear of deficits or problems of balance 
of payments which are so prevalent today. I am sure that 
you are well aware by experience that the most dis- 
locating factor in international trade now is the instability 
of currencies. It is disturbing not only to the maintenance of 
export trade, but equally as disturbing if not worse, from 
the point of view of investments in foreign countries. 

The war was the end of all of our normal trade. During 
several years of Japanese occupation we could only do busi- 
ness with Japan and thus many of our industries which 
were not essential for the war effort of the enemy had to be 





closed and where machinery was involved, in many cases 
these were dismantled either for scrap or for the utilization 
of part of the machinery such as motors and equipment in 
Japan itself. Of course, as many of you already know, we 
not only lost heavily in merchant marine, port facilities, 
bridges, etc., when the Japs came in in 1941, but the worst 
was yet to come with the retaking of the Islands by the 
American forces. The battle for the retaking of the Philip- 
pines was so bitter and so strategic in nature that what the 
Japanese did not destroy in their retreat and for their own 
reasons, the incoming American forces and Philippine guer- 
rillas had to destroy in their day-to-day advance. The air 
force took care of all big buildings especially those resembling 
warehouses or storage facilities. In other words, all indus- 
trial facilities and equipment were destroyed in one way or 
another or for some reason or another. On top of all 
that, hardly any of our cities were spared from de- 
struction. Manila, Lloilo, Cebu, Zamboanga and Davao 
were more than two-thirds destroyed. In our _ indus- 
trial set-up, we lost two-thirds of our sugar mills, all 
of our mining industry—buildings and equipment—our 
coconut oil factories. One of our main losses and which has 
been the cause for the delay in our agricultural rehabilita- 
tion was the loss of our work animals. The “carabao’’ or 
water buftalo, as you call it here, is the most important 
factor in our rice production; and rice to us is like wheat 
and corn to you. We lost about four million carabaos in 
the war and consequently our post-war rice production has 
vielded less than what is needed for our increased popula- 
tion, thereby giving rise to an enormous increase in the cost 
of living of the average family. This situation has brought 
about social discontent and a chaotic dislocation of our nor- 
mal daily life with corresponding political repercussions 
which the enemies of democracy are taking very definite 
advantage of. It was humanly impossible to start production 
of our main exports immediately, because equipment was 
‘not there. Furthermore, immediately after the war, it was 
not a matter of ordering equipment or even having the money 
to pay for it, because as you know there was no way of getting 
it due to shortages here. On account of that, we lost or were 
forced to lose very valuable time in our reconstruction. 
During this period, our unemployment increased, and this 
made matters worse for us. The Pacific Coast strike was the 
cause of untold losses to, and disruption of, trade between 
America and the Philippines. Merchants lost heavily trom 
the delay and for lack of proper storage when goods which 
were supposed to come in monthly shipments came in all at 
one time. All of these, and many of which happened through 
no fault of anybody but mostly as a result of the disorgani- 
zation caused by the war, were upsetting to all plans made 
for our early recovery. 

Foreseeing the huge and widespread destruction which 
would be the lot of the Philippines as an aftermath of the 
war and acknowledging that it was the moral, if not the 
legal, responsibility of the United States to repair this 
damage after the liberation of the Filipinos from their 
Japanese oppressors, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
in a radio broadcast on August 13, 1943, made the solemn 
pledge to the Filipino people that they will be assisted in 
the full repair of the ravages caused by the War. He fol- 
lowed this broadcast with a message to the Congress of the 
United States on October 6, 1945, recommending that “the 
Congress make provision for the physical and economic 
rehabilitation of the Philippines made necessary by the rav- 
ages of war which the invaders have inflicted upon them.” 

On May 5, 1945, President Harry S. Truman, in a press 
statement said the following “The Filipino people, whose 
heroic and loyal stand in the war has won the affection and 
admiration of the American people will he fully assisted 
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by the United States in the great problems of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction which lie ahead.” 

‘The United States Government has been most generous in 
assisting our country in its huge task of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. Apparently in fulfillment of the solemn 
pledges made during the War and immediately after our 
liberation, as above stated, your Congress enacted the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 under which $400,000,000 
have been authorized to be appropriated to cover civilian 
losses as a result of the War, and $120,000,000 for the repair 
of roads, bridges, portworks, and public buildings. Upon 
signing the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, President 
iruman reiterated the previous pledges made for the re- 
habilitation of the Philippines when he said that the Act 
climaxed promises made to the people of the Philippines 

t not only would their land be liberated from the tvranny 
ot the enemy, but that they would be given their full inde- 
pendence and would be rehabilitated from the ravages of 
war, 

The amount of $400,000,000 to cover civilian losses and 
3120,000,000 to cover public claims, generous as they are, 
cannot by any means cover the replacement value of the 
properties lost. We have been receiving from the United 
States war damage payments in accordance with the above 
authorization in increasing tempo. ‘The War Damage 
Commission has done an excellent job in a most difficult and 
intricate undertaking. There has been no public or private 
criticism in the Philippines against it; on the contrary, it 
has received not only commendation from the United States 
C(sovernment but also from the Philippine Government and 
the bilipino people. Nevertheless, the funds authorized to 
be appropriated for the purpose of paying private claims 
and which it was thought in the beginning would pay 75% 
of the approved claims, actually pays only 30% of the said 
claims at the pre-war cost of the properties damaged or 
destroved and probably only 10% of their replacement cost. 
(Inly halt of the destruction caused to public properties 
can be paid from the funds authorized. 

(ur veterans, that is the Filipino veterans who fought 
in the United States Army, have not been adequately com- 
pensated or provided for. Only last year, the Congress of 
the United States passed a hospitalization bill for veterans 
and now is considering another measure to provide for 
burial privileges to our former soldiers. No provision has 
been made up to now and none is in prospect to give to 
our veterans the educational benefits which are now being 
enjoved by their American brethren-in-arms. When one 
considers the delay in the passage of measures which in 
simple justice are due to the men who fought in the same 
hattletields and under the same circumstances as your own 
boys, you can well understand the feeling of discontent, if 
not despair, among our Filipino veterans. 

The Philippine Government, in spite of its lack of funds 
due to the serious dislocation of its economy as a result 
of the war, has not failed to discharge its part in the huge 
enterprise and difficult responsibility of rehabilitating our 
country ravaged by the last holocaust. 

\fter our liberation from the Japanese, the Philippine 
National Bank, a pre-war government institution, and the 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation, a new government or- 
ganization, became the public instrumentalities in charge of 
the financing of rehabilitation and economic development 
plans being carried out or which were proposed to be car- 
ried out by government agencies and private entities. Bold 
and aggressive loan policies have been prosecuted by these 
two agencies with a view to the attainment at the earliest 
time possible, and at the fastest pace, of the twin objectives 
of rehabilitation and economic development. 

So, industrial loans in the amount of around $54,000,000 
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were granted by the Philippine National Bank from 1946 
to June of 1949. Of these, 16.8 million dollars went to over- 
land transportation; $4.8 million went to shipping ; $200,000 
to rice milling; $2.4 million to the lumber industry; $3.2 
million to shoe manufacturing; $500,000 to coconut oil 
manufacturing; $11.9 million to construction; $255,000 to 
the manufacture of hollow blocks for building construc- 
tion; $5.5 million, to cement manufacturing; and $13.6 
million to sugar production, 

In addition, the Philippine National Bank has extended 
agricultural loans to support expansion in the production 
ot various crops and commodities such as sugar, rice, coconut, 
corn, abaca, tobacco, and fish. Of the total outstanding 
loans on December 31, 1948, $25.6 million was for sugar; 
$14 million was for rice; $3.6 million was for coconut; 
$2 million was for corn; $1.6 million was for the con- 
struction and repair of fish ponds; $44,000 for abaca; and 
$137,000 for tobacco. 

Since its organization on January 1, 1947 and up to June 
30, 1949, the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation granted 
loans with a total value of $116,416,000. Of this total 
amount, $14.1 million went to agricultural enterprises; 
$34.7 million were classified as industrial loans; $57.6 
went to building construction; $+ million were granted 
tor government self-liquidating projects; $4.8 million sup- 
ported the purchase of landed estates; and $565,000 was 
extended for the rehabilitation of building and loan associa- 
tions. 

The agricultural loans of the Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation were for rice production and for assistance 
in the production of corn and other staple crops, coconut, 
sugar, hemp, ramie, tobacco, rubber, orchard fruits, and 
for assistance to the pig, the poultry, the dairy, and the 
fishing industries. 

The industrial loans approved and granted since 1947 
benefited a wide variety of factories and public utilities. 

The real estate loans have financed the construction of 
6,820 residential houses and 300 commercial buildings;; 
and have made possible the repair of 854 buildings. 

In addition to the above rehabilitation and development 
projects financed directly by the Government, it has pro- 
vided substantial amounts for capital expenditures. During 
the period 1946 to June 30, 1949, the Government spent 
$61.7 million for the construction of public roads, bridges, 
port and harbor facilities, and irrigation projects, and $26.6 
million for the construction of school buildings. These 
amounts are over and above those made by the United States 
Government through the War Damage Commission and 
the United States Public Roads Administration. It has 
advanced $15.7 million to Government corporations for 
their operation and has contributed $27.2 million to the 
capital of the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation. It has 
provided a little less than $5 million for the rehabilitation of 
private banks and $1.8 million for the rehabilitation of 
domestic insurance companies. In other words, contrary 
to some comments, we in the Philippines have not adopted 
a “Let Uncle Sam Do It” attitude. 

A lot has been written about the sale of so-called war 
surplus properties and about alleged anomalies in the sale 
or disposal of materials sent to the Philippines during and 
after the war. There are, as always, two sides to a story 
and in order not to unduly tax your patience, I will dismiss 
this matter by saying that inventory values were many many 
times higher than prices obtainable for battered equipment. 
For this reason, when sales were made of war surplus ma- 
terials, great discrepancies were found between what some 
thought should have beer obtained and what was actually 
obtained from their sales. There has been a little graft, 
committed by both American and_ Filipino opportunists, 
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and I certainly cannot condone that; but I do think that 
there is considerable exaggeration in the reports about the 
whole picture. Some individual and flagrant cases do not 
make the real picture. True enough that in the confusion 
resulting from the war, crooks and embezzlers found an 
easy and fertile ground in which to operate. The govern- 
ment has conducted investigations into alleged wrongdoings 
connected with the disposal of surplus properties and where 
evidence existed warranting prosecution of the persons re- 
sponsible, they have been prosecuted. However, I must strongly 
dissent from the general impression created by correspondents 
going for short visits to Manila, that the cause of most of 
the post-war evils in the Philippines can be attributed to 
war surplus property scandals. 

The Government and people of the Philippines in general 
and the business community in particular have made super- 
human efforts to rehabilitate the country and to restore 
normalcy to our war-torn land. The problems we faced 
after the close of the war were not easy to solve. No effort 
has been spared to find a solution to them. 

Of interest to persons engaged in promoting trade be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines is the problem 
connected with peace and order. You must have heard about 
the existence in the Philippines of an organization which 
has been referred to as the Hukbalahaps. A few weeks ago, 
this organization changed its name from Hukbalahap, mean- 
ing Army of the Philippiness against the Japanese, to “The 
People’s Army of Liberation.”’ It may interest you to know 
that this organization, during the war with the Japanese, was 
a patriotic organization engaged in fighting guerrilla warfare 
against the Japanese. Soon after the liberation, the Armed 
Forces of Western Pacific, known as the AFWESPAC, 
ordered the members of this organization to return the 
arms with which they were provided before the surrender 
in 1942 and after the return of our liberators. They re- 
fused to turn in their arms and most of them fled to the 
mountains. In time, especially after Independence, groups 
of these dissidents engaged in skirmishes with the law en- 
forcement agents of the Government. The Administration, 
appreciative of their services to the Government during the 
War, parlayed with their sympathizers and asked them what 
ends the dissidents were trying to serve and what they wanted. 
Agrarian reforms, they replied. So, the late President 
Manuel Roxas personally discussed with their representa- 
tives the terms of a bill to regulate the conditions of tenancy 
on rice lands, which was their main grievance at the time. 
When the provisions of a Bill had been agreed upon between 
the Government and the representatives of the dissidents, 
President Roxas, in a special message to Congress, urged 
its immediate enactment; and the bill was approved. The 
dissidents continued in hiding. Their challenge to consti- 
tuted government took more vicious forms. In the meantime, 
implementing the social justice measure of our Constitution 
and the special provision therein regarding the acquisition 
of big landed estates for resale to the tenants at cost, the 
Government embarked upon a program of purchase of large 
farms to be subdivided among the tenants in possession. 
The dissidents remained in hiding and continued in their 
challenge against constituted government. When the Gov- 
ernment was finally convinced that what the leaders of the 
Huks desired was not agrarian reforms, but eventual control 
of the Government by force, as evidenced by the fact that 
Communistic papers were found in their hiding places; that 
they were conducting schools for the indoctrination of their 
followers in Communist ideas; and that plans for the mass 
murder of their so-called “capitalist” and “reactionary” 
enemies had been mapped out, the Government declared 
the organization illegal and outlawed the same. Around the 
middle of 1948, the Government again attempted to attract 








these dissidents to a life of law and order by extending 
to them an amnesty, subject to the conditions that they 
present themselves to the authorities and surrender their 
firearms. ‘The amnesty failed, because the Huks refused 
to surrender their firearms. The Government is conducting 
a campaign towards the elimination of this organization 
without prejudice, to accept into the fold of civilized 
society the members who are disposed towards the ways 
of peace and democracy. The Government has succeeded in 
isolating them in the mountains and if sporadic attacks have 
been made against populous towns and villages, this has been 
in pursuance of a campaign for which they have been trained 
during the war, that is, guerrilla campaign; and after each 
attack, they return to their hideouts in the mountains and 
flee in the face of the pursuit of Government forces. ‘Their 
movement is not widespread. The support they receive 
from the people is unwilling and at the point of the gun. Do 
not expect these enemies of Democracies in the Philippines 
to be routed in a short time. Engaging as they do in guer- 
rilla warfare, their eventual extinction must follow after a 
campaign of attrition against them and such campaign, from 
its very nature, will take some time to carry out to final 
successful termination. 

The Communists found the situation in the Philippines 
after the War a propitious one for their own purposes. The 
Communist movement thrives in misery and in chaos. The 
Philippines, because of the dislocation of her economy as 
a result of the War, became a fertile ground for foreign 
Communist propaganda. World events, especially in Asia, 
have some repercussion in the peace and order problem of the 
Philippines. Already, we see the infiltration into the 
Philippines of Communists from nearby Communist China; 
and this could be a powerful fifth column in the event of 
a world conflagration. Therefore, the solution of the peace 
and order problem in the Philippines must follow the solu- 
tion of the Communist threat emanating from Russia and 
spreading its vicious contamination not only over Europe 
but also over Asia and the Far East. If any one believes 
that the Philippines can single-handed stop Communism, I 
can well dissuade him. The avalanche of Communism forcing 
its way all over Asia and the Far East as a result primarily 
of the defeat of the Nationalist Government of China is 
too much for us to cope with and we, as all the other 
Asiatic countries without exception, are in the gravest of 
dangers. One has to admit that today there is as yet no inte- 
grated plan to stop Communism in the Orient. The economic 
situation of the people in that area is such that they, in 
their desperation, are engaged in the arduous task of looking 
for the next bowl of rice and certainly cannot enter into 
serious discussions as to the advantages of the Democratic 
system over the Totalitarian Communistic system. I must 
admit that as the disturbance of peace and order in the 
Philippines is due to a Communist inspired and directed 
movement, we must need assistance from the Democracies. 
The Communist movement in the Philippines is merely a 
part of the larger world problem. Our problem, therefore, 
should be the concern not only of the Philippine Govern- 
ment and the Filipino people, but alse of the whole world, 
especially the United States of America which must assume 
the leadership in coordinating and helping protect present 
democratic countries of the world from the scourge of totali- 
tarian Communism. 

Another serious and vexing problem which faces the 
Philippines and which is of interest to you is the imbalance 
in our foreign trade. Continuously for more than two dec- 
ades before the last war, the Philippines exported more 
than she imported. In 1940, for example, we exported 
$155.9 million worth of commodities and imported $134.7 
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million, thereby registering a balance in our favor of over 
S21 million. ‘This record was maintained even during the 
ear 1941, when the clouds of war were already hanging 
over Since our Liberation in 1945, however, our balance 
of trade, with like consistency, has been unfavorable. So 


in 1946, we were short to the tune of $231.6 million; in 
1947, we were short $245.8 million; and in 1948, we were 
short $257.3 million. 

In view of this, and following the recommendation of the 
Joint Philippine-American Finance Commission, a control 
established over the importation of luxury and non- 
essential goods beginning January, 1949. Notwithstanding 
s control, we have not succeeded in improving our balance 
of trade position for the first half of the year 1949. Our 
deticit increased from $257.3 million in 1948 to $289.6 
n 1949, computed on the basis of the records for the 
six months of the current year. So, on November 
1949, the Central Bank of the Philippines, as a :om- 
plementary measure to the quantitative control of imports, 
established the selective credit control under which a cash 
deposit of 80% was required for letters of credit to cover 
foreign purchases of non-essential and luxury goods, and in 

ember, 1949, established a full and complete exchange 
control. 
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We know that import control measures, as are all control 
measures of any kind and form, are irksome. Yet, what 
alternative? Expand your exports, the economists 
vould say. Of course, we would want to do this. But with 
the destruction of our forces and means of production and 
distribution caused by the War, we cannot expect to expand 
our exports overnight or within a short period of time. In 
the meanwhile, shall we dissipate our dollar resources and 
throw them away on non-essential articles? Or, shall we 
conserve them for the purchase of capital goods which are 
requisite to our rehabilitation and development? An economy 
like that of the Philippines cannot long stand the drain of 

unlimited and unrestricted orgy of imports. If we did not 


our 


establish these controls now and permitted our imports of 
non-essentials to continue unabated and unchecked, we will 
in a few years, nay in a few months, be unable to buy the 
capital equipment we need so badly. 

| have attempted to picture, in broad outlines, the problems 
of the Philippines which could be of some interest to you 
as they effect our trade, and the measures we have taken 
and the assistance we need to solve those problems. From 
time to time, we see in newspapers and periodicals reports 
of conditions in my country which seek to portray only the 
alleged evils from which we are suffering, casting entirely 
to one side the many good things we have done on our own 
or jointly with the United States Government. This situa- 
tion can serve no useful purpose; but yes, it could antagonize 
patriotic citizens in the Philippines, alienate their good will 
as well as the good will of our American friends; and on 
top of this all, feed with useful grist material, the propa- 
ganda mills of our enemies, who are also your enemies. 
They could point with derision to the failure of the American 
experiment in the Far East and thus advance their unholy 
crusade against the American democracy. I therefore plead 
for more tolerance after a thorough comprehension of the 
problems involved and a more cooperative appraisal of the 
situation in the light of what we face in the Philippines 
as a result of the war and as a result of the developing 
situation in the Far East not of our own making. The 
loyalty of the Filipino people during the dark days of Pearl 
Harbor and in the Battles of Bataan and Corrigidor can- 
not be overlooked; and certainly in this day, a determined 
and faithful ally should not be discounted or discarded. My 
impression of much of what now is being written on the 
Phillipines is that in the long run it can only be damaging 
and handicapping to those who are now trying to revive 
the spirit of 194!. We may yet have reason to be grateful 
some day for having the people of the Philippines fighting 
with the democracies for the preservation of all the spiritual 
and material values that this system had engendered. 


The Sacred Fetish of Academic Freedom 


FREEDOM SPRINGS FROM TRUTH, TRUTH IS RARELY FREEDOM’S OFFSPRING 
By the VERY REV. HUNTER GUTHRIE, S.J., President, Georgetown University 


NE of the most fruitful theories which the early 
lonians contributed to western culture is the con- 
cept of limitations. This notion through more 

mn twenty six centuries has enabled men to see form, shape 

‘é. kind, species and definition in what would other- 
a tormless, shapeless and very confusing universe. 
man outside this tradition has taken refuge in the un- 

putty of mysticism, western man found in this concept 

measure which would assist him in plotting the size 

t material things and delineating the character of spiritual 

The essentials of this theory lie in the dual prin- 
ciples of form and matter. Each is complementary to the 
other and each exercises a limiting control which contributes 

the individuality of the objectively finished product or the 
subjectively understood thing. 

To illustrate by a pedestrian example: on the one hand, 

block of marble, which for our purposes may be considered 

inciple of matter, will limit by its size and shape the 
form which the sculptor’s intention, which again 
for our purposes may be called the form, will, in turn, de- 
termine whether this block of marble becomes 
Ulysses S. Grant or Robert E. Lee 
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which the southerners in our audience will appreciate. Hence, 
every individual thing that exists contains somewhere in its 
makeup the delineating polarity of matter and form, and as a 
carollary, it should be added that nothing exists nor can be 
understood in created nature without the assistance of these 
patterning principles. 

In the educational world today, we are witnessing the fool- 
hardy attempt either to bring into being or to understand 
a thing which has neither form nor matter, is subject to no 
standard or norm, has neither limitation nor definition. 
The sacred fet:sh of academic freedom. This is the soft 
under-belly of our American way of life, and the sooner 
it is armor-plated by some sensible limitation the sooner will 
the future of this nation be secured from fatal consequences. 
Two test questions, which imply limitation, come to mind 
at once when the matter of academic freedom is discussed. 
The first: is the matter being taught true or false? and the 
second: if it is false, and presented as such, may one pru- 
dently suppose that a good and not evil end will eventuate 
from its exposition? The true and the good, then, are the 
natural limitations of freedom. This is not an area fot 
opinion because opinion does not delineate, for by its very 
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nature it packages the false with the true. Nor is this a 
matter for experimentation because the prudent man does 
not experiment with suicide. 

These reflections should be of vital concern to the audi- 
ence present. The majority here are not professional edu- 


cators. Nevertheless, education controls your way of life 
not only as to what you shall think, but how you will be 
taxed. The formidable blind spot in big industry down to 
the average business and professional man is the failure to 
recognize the potent control which education exercises over 
the national life. For the past few years columnists and 
comedians have been poking fun at the college professors 
in government. Despite this harmless barb, these professors 
and college trained men, the products of a disastrous and 
ill-defined academic freedom, have taken over the State 
Department, the Judiciary, the Budget, the myriad agencies 
of the government, and have transformed our ways of think- 
ing and living and acting beyond recognition to what they 
were several decades ago. Instead of re-examining the system 
of education which produced these men otherwise responsible 
citizens have futilely hurled criticism against the men them- 
selves, and in some notable instances have continued hand- 





somely to support the schools which produced them. Business 
and professional men alike have failed to understand that 
without a knowledge and love of God, man cannot under- 
stand the American Constitution or the Bill of Rights; with- 
out a knowledge of and belief in the principles of morality, 
he cannot administer justice or fashion an honorable treaty 
with a foreign nation, or even draw up a budget with any 
semblance of fair play to the economic interests of the various 
categories of our citizens. 

If the United States is to continue in the western tra- 
dition which made it great, it behooves those of our citizens 
interested in the present and future of this nation to search 
out and support the educational institutions which are still 
striving to maintain that tradition. A tradition which was 
grounded on freedom limited by a belief in God, by faith 
in the omnipotence of truth and the beneficence of justice. 
In a word, a tradition that freedom springs from truth, 
but that truth is rarely freedom’s offspring. 

Georgetown University today, more consciously than ever 
before, stands for these principles. It welcomes those who 
still believe in them to rally to her support. 


Government by Treaty 


MANY OF OUR FREEDOMS AND RIGHTS WILL BE GIVEN UP 
By WILLIAM H. FITZPATRICK, Editor, New Orleans States 
Delivered at Young Men’s Business Club Meeting, New Orleans, La., July 12, 1950 


WANT to talk to you today about something that appears 
very far away at the moment, but is really just around 
the corner off Canal Street. 

And that is a new concept of national legislative processes. 

You people here have elected Eddie Hebert and Hale 
Boggs to Congress from the first and second Congressional 
districts for some years now. But do you know that in 
Washington today there is a definite legislative approach 
to domestic problems which if adopted as its proponents 
plan means that our representatives might as well stay 
home and go fishing? What I am talking about is “gov- 
ernment by treaty.” 

The United States Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the United States Senate, 
has the power to enter into treaties with foreign nations. 
If two-thirds of the Senate—present when the treaty comes 
to a vote, mind you, not necessarily two-thirds of the entire 
membership—votes to ratify a treaty, that treaty becomes 
the supreme law of the land, standing four-square with 
the United States Constitution where it does not conflict 
and standing equal with legislation passed by the national 
Congress. 

At the same time, all treaties supersede state laws, and 
all state constitutions, and all city and county and muni- 
cipal law. 

This is so, because the United States Constitution pro- 
vides, in Article II, Section 2, Paragraph 2, that: 

“He (The President) shall have power by and with 
the consent of the Senate to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur x 

And because Article VI, Section 2, provides that: 

“This Constitution and the Laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 





In other words, the President and Senate alone can act 
to repeal any state laws through the device of treaty enact- 
ment. 

There is at present before the United States Senate such 
a treaty. It is called the Genocide Convention. If our 
Senate ratifies this treaty as it is written it will nullify 
many state laws. I think all of you will agree that repeal 
of any state laws passed by state legislatures presumably 
close to the people they represent, ought not be repealed by 
means of a treaty, conceived in the United Nations, no 
matter how worthy its conception. 

For my part, I think that the United States Constitution 
has provided us with a pretty fair set of governmental proc- 
esses. Under it there are restraints placed upon the execu- 
tive in the form of the Congress; there are restraints placed 
upon the Congress in the shape of the Supreme Court; and 
there are restraints placed upon the Supreme Court in the 
Constitution itself. 

The seeds of all our freedoms are in that Constitution. The 
many safeguards in it make any major changes in govern- 
mental processes necessarily slow. That is all to the good. 
It means that nothing is so immediate, no problems of gov- 
ernment so great, that hasty legislation can be embodied 
in our national law and be assured of staying there to the 
later detriment, perhaps of all our people. I have in mind 
President Truman’s thoughtless suggestion during 1946, 
that he be given powers to draft all striking railroad men 
and union officials into the army. This bill passed the 
House unanimously. But to the credit of Senator Taft, 
the so-called labor baiter, it was held up in the Senate. 
1 think all of us will agree in retrospect that that was 
hasty legislation, calculated to do the nation harm, and that 
even if the Congress had passed it and Mr. Truman signed 
it that the Supreme Court would have found it unconstitu- 
tional. 

I think you will agree with me that in this instance, at 
least, President Truman was very wrong and Senator Taft 
was very right. For my part, I have found that distinction 
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between the Democratic and Republican leaders more obvi- 
ous more often than many others. 

The Genocide Convention I mentioned earlier is the out- 
vyrowth of an international revulsion at the mass executions 
perpetrated on helpless people by Hitler. 

lo understand the problem completely, we must know 
being attempted. Just what is Genocide? No one 
had ever heard the world until comparatively recently. It 
means race killing. 

lt goes without saying that no decent person can quarrel 
with the announced objectives of this convention—the out- 
lawing of mass murder of a racial, religious or ethnical 
sroup. The very word Buchenwald will live forever as a 
measure of the depths of mankind’s degradation. And we 
might add Hiroshima, too. But let’s look at this Genocide 
Convention. 

Article 1 of the convention says: 

“The contracting parties confirm that Genocide, whether 
committed in time of peace or time of war, is a crime under 
international law which they undertake to prevent and to 
punish.” 

Ihe nations which ratify this convention undertake these 
solemn duties: 


any} 
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‘To prevent Genocide. 
And to punish Genocide. 

We will be bound to prevent it and to punish it where- 
ever it may appear in the world. 

‘There are no constitutional restrictions on the power and 
duty of the President in executing this obligation. If it is 
ratified as a treaty it becomes the law of the land. 

Where does this obligation begin and where does it end? 

Its proponents say it ends at our own borders. 

But spokesmen for the American Bar Association say that 
it may mean warfare. 

Carl Rix—Neither States Righter nor Dixiecrat—But a 
from Milwaukee, says: 

“The prevention is anywhere in the world—The punish- 
ment of offenders is in the country of capture or apprehen- 
sion until an international tribunal is set up for the purpose 
of consolidation of trials.” 

We marched into Korea to stop aggression, because we 
had to. Continued and successful aggression by Russia and 
her satellites could easily mean all of the world in chains. 
all know, the Northern Korean Communists at- 
tacked without warning and without reason the Republic 
of South Korea. That is a war between one sovereign 
nation and a Russian satellite. We have to stop that sort 
of thing. 

But would we be willing to commit American lives to stop 
ous war between Shintoists and Buddhists in Korea 
it it should have occurred? Were you willing to send 
American troops to India to stop the warfare between Mos- 
lew and Hindu? Were you willing to send Americans 
abroad to stop the race riots in South Africa between natives 
Are we to be committed to release of slave 
To action against religious persecution in 
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ind Indians? 


la or in 
Russia's satellite countries ? 

We will be committed to these things should we ratify 
this Genocide Convention. 

Article I] reads: 

“In the present convention, genocide means any of the 
following acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group, as 
such: 

(a) Killing members of the group: 
(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm to mem- 
bers of the group; 


(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of 
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lite calculated to bring about its physical destruction in 
whole or in part; 
(d) Imposing measures intended to prevent births with- 
in the group; 
(e) Forcibly transferring children of the group to an- 
other group.” 

Genocide means race killing, and when properly defined 
it should be outlawed by every moral and legal means pos- 
sible. But genocide as written in the convention doesn’t only 
mean the killing of thousands, or hundreds, for racial, re- 
ligious or national objections to groups, it can mean the 
slaying of one individual. Thus it invades domestic law. It 
comes into conflict with state homicide law. 

And genocide is defined as, among other things, “causing 
serious bodily or mental harm to members of a group.” 

Now I am prepared to listen to any argument which can 
set forth when serious mental harm is serious, when it is 
harmful and when it is only mental. This seems to me to 
be not only an invasion of domestic legislation, it seems to 
me to be an invasion of the misty realms of psychiatry, per- 
secution complexes and psychological fixations. 

A year ago last March, the States printed a series of edi- 
torials on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
While generally accepted by lawmakers, attorneys and stu- 
dents of constitutional government as a logical discussion 
of a serious question, the series was kissed off by emotionalists 
as inconsequential and a postured peering under the bed. 

However, the declaration has now become an authority to 
be quoted in overthrowing domestic law of the states. When 
it was signed by our representatives in the United Nations 
in December, 1948, it was characterized by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
its chief author, as “not a statement of law or of legal obli- 
gation.” 

We warned last vear that the declaration, no matter in 
what guise it was clothed, was dangerous to our constitution 
and bill of rights. We didn’t think it would be used to 
nullify state law so soon. 

But it has happened already in California. In a recent 
case there, a three-judge district court of appeal has de- 
clared the alien land law of California invalid because of 
the universal declaration of human rights and the United 
Nations charter. 

The law in question was passed in 1920 and forbade the 
acquisition of property in California by aliens ineligible for 
citizenship. 

The merits or demerits of the Alien land law are not 
our concern. It was a California state statute. But what is 
of concern to all of us in every state was the reasoning of 
the three-judge court. 

The court held that because we are signatories to the 
United Nations charter, the charter superseded the state 
law. The court held this opinion despite paragraph 7 of 
article two which plainly states: 

“Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall 
require the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter. sa 


. 


But the court reasons that the universal declaration of 
human rights ‘Implements and Emphasizes the Purposes 
and Aims of the UN and Its Charter,” and that the declara- 
tion affirms that ‘all human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They should act toward one another 
in a spirit of brotherhood; everyone is entitled to all of the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration, without 
distinction of any kind such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social, origin, 
property, birth or other status,” and that “everyone has 
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the right to own property alone as well as in association with 
others.” 

If this decision is affirmed, the effect will be far-reaching ; 
more so than any of the critics of the declaration or the 
charter ever dreamed. It will furnish a treaty basis without 
need of any other constitutional sanction for invalidation of 
state laws. 

And since a valid treaty also supersedes existing federal 
law, what will happen to our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws if this California ruling is upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court? The declaration says everyone has 
the right to seek and enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution (Article 13 and 14). 

The top 11 Communists were convicted of plotting vio- 
lent overthrow of the government in New York last year. 
What effect will this California ruling have in the future? 
The California court held that ‘‘everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration, without 
distinction of any kind such as . political or other 
opinion... .” 

What happens when that political opinion includes a be- 
lief in the right to overthrow the government by force? 

A vear ago last March we asked in the series of editorials 
on the declaration: “Where Do We Go?” 

If the decision of the California Court of Appeal is up- 
held by the Supreme Court, the answer will be “We're 
already there.” 

And that may be worldwide socialism with Uncle Sam 
paying the bills; nullification of federal immigration laws 
and state statutes, and, finally, a totalitarian government 
which will void the United States constitution and our 
cherished bill of rights. 

And remember, please, that we have not even ratified any 
such human rights covenant. And despite Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
assurances that it was “not a statement of law or legal obli- 
gation,” the California court so holds it. 

In what case will we find ourselves should the Senate 
ratify the genocide convention? 

It not only invades domestic law, it provides for the ex- 
tradition of Americans for overseas trials should they be 
accused of having committed genocide in any other country. 
And proponents of the convention plan an international tri- 
bunal to try all Americans overseas, wherever the interna- 
tional court of justice might be sitting, for offenses which 
might have been committed in his own home. Will the 
safeguards surrounding accused Americans in this country 
be found in those trials? Or should we stop and take a long 
look at these proposals before we accept them as the law of 
the land? 

I am against enactment of state and county and city and 
town legislation by the United Nations, no matter for what 
laudable purposes. It violates our legislative processes; it 
attempts to bypass our structure of government. 


As I said before, the constitution we live under is a won- 
derful document. It is not a static thing; it is a living, 
breathing way of life which is flexible enough to keep step 
with advancement and development of our people, even unto 
the welfare state or outright totalitarianism. The consti- 
tution provides for changes—provided the people who live 
under it want changes. 

Those of you who read the newspaper | work for will 
know that we oppose passage of civil rights bills. We op- 
pose them because we think them wrong. But particularly 
we oppese them because of the manner in which they are 
being presented. 

1 think President Truman’s FEPC is unconstitutional. 
But if the people over the nation want an FEPC, they can 
get it in a constitutional way. 

And that way is to amend the constitution. Let Mr. 
Truman have his FEPC passed by the House and Senate 
as an amendment to the constitution and then let it be pre- 
sented to the states for ratification. If three-quarters of the 
states ratify it, it becomes embodied in the constitution, and 
if three-quarters of the states ratify the FEPC, we'll pipe 
down. 

The important decision before us in this genocide con- 
vention is whether we should not allow the United Nations 
to write domestic law through international treaties into our 
state and county laws. 

That is the most important question of all. 

What is the necessity of electing representatives to the 
United States Congress every two years if, by action of a 
president’s endorsement, and a two-thirds vote in the Senate, 
we can derogate or nullify statutes on the books or write 
new legislation, conceived in the United Nations, decided in 
the International Court of Justice in the Hague and en- 
forced in New Orleans? 

It is a long step in the path to world government. Do 
Americans want, or are they ready for, world government? 

It may be the only way to peace in the final analysis. But 
if we embark on that program, the American people ought 
to know about, and ought to agree to it and not be blindly 
led into it. 

And that is what government by treaty will do, sooner 
or later. And in the turmoil of compromise, how many of 
our freedoms and rights will be given up so we can meet 
upon the common ground of legal, moral and _ political 
mediocrity of so many of the other nations is something 
no one can foretell. Government by treaty is a dangerous 
approach, and if we wish to retain our freedom, and main- 
tain our American concept of government, we have got to 
abandon that approach. 

If you are for this approach, why write your Senators 
and tell them so. But don’t tell Hebert or Boggs what you're 
doing to the House. ‘They might tell you what you're doing 
to America! 


Adventure Awaits 


RESHAPING THE WORLD 
By MADAME VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT, Ambassador of India to the United States 
Y., June 12, 1950 


Delivered at Commencement of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 
! g 


ET me say at the beginning how glad I am to have this 
opportunity of speaking to you. You are about to 
enter a new phase of your life, and the real test of 

your education lies ahead of you. It is a wonderful moment, 
full of opportunity and promise, and I envy you greatly. 


It has become the fashion to warn youth about the diffi- 
culties and dangers of our age, to offer them advice on how 
best to overcome these dangers. Since I believe that dangers 
are the spice of life, and the world would be a dull place if 
we had no difficulties to overcome, 1 cannot speak to you in 
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entional way. But I would like to share my thoughts 
you in the hope that something in my experience may be 
use to you in the days ahead. 


1 
with 


oft 


‘The world is certainly more complex than it has ever 
en, and the problems which face us are grave, but we 


possess today in a larger measure than at any previous time 
in history the means to understand and deal with the forces 
have created our problems. Why then should we be 
of the future? Science has given man knowledge and 
power to refashion the world and scientific progress has made 
it possible for all human beings to have the opportunity of 
full development. Your own country, which has achieved 
unparalleled prosperity in so short a time, and become a great 
and powerful nation, is a good example of what science can 
do for the human race. Science has given you many ad- 
Vantages -good health, good education, and wide opportunity 

sit more than these you have sound moral principles and 
ideals on which your greatness is founded, and which you 
have enshrined in your Declaration of Independence and Bill 
of Rights. 

The benefits of science are, however, confined to a rela- 
tively small section of the world, and large continents re- 
main under-privileged and under-developed, creating a vast 
human problem which may well prove a threat to peace 
and progress alike. Man’s mental and material progress 
re so inseparably linked together that one is not possible 
vithout the other, and both are essential in order to safe- 
guard the democratic way of life. The extreme poverty 
that exists in many parts of the world is stifling the human 
spirit. Peoples of ancient and well developed cultures are 
prevented from contributing to the New World pattern 
ecause man cannot rise in defence of human values which 
not share. Our world is so small and so inter- 
dependent that even prosperity can not survive in isolation. 

for women, specially, this is a period of great oppor- 
tunities for both personal advancement and public service. 
We have moved a long way from the time when the plea 
was made for a room of one’s own. We have that room now 
and find that it is not enough. What we want is not some- 
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thing set apart exclusively for our own use, but the right 
to share as equals what we are entitled to as human beings. 
Special privileges are not always good and isolation never 


can be. Women, naturally, will always have special in- 
terests but it is my view that we must stop thinking of 
ourselves primarily as women and merge ourselves into the 
new design for living as individuals. In spite of the ad- 
vantages of education and other privileges of life in highly 
lived nations—the women of this country as well as 

se of some of the other democracies have had to go 
through a bitter sex war in order to win through to the 
position they occupy today. It will sound strange to you 
t the women of my country, which to the average western 
mind is a land of age-old superstitions and prejudices— 
women, child marriages and the like— 

achieved all the rights and privileges you now enjoy with- 
out a fight, without indeed any bitterness between the 
Today you will find Indian women sharing fully 
with men the task of building up the new Republic—for 
e creation of which they fought side by side with their 
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But do not imagine this change took place over night. 
It was part of our heritage to share the responsibilities and 
privileges of civic, social and political life and the pages of 
our history are full of accounts of the part women played 
through the centuries in discharging this responsibility— 
leaving out only that grievous chapter of foreign rule when, 
owing to the suppression of India herself, women also fell 
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It is my belief that we must play a more effective part in 
the reshaping of the world. Our voice must be raised more 
frequently, not in defence of women’s privileges but for 
human rights, and through our will to serve we must prove 
our ability to contribute to the formation of national and 
international policies. It is not enough that opportunities 
should exist—they must be utilized fully in the wider in- 
terest and at personal sacrifice if necessary. 

There is fear of war, and talk of war, but war by acci- 
dent has become almost impossible. The stakes are too high 
for any great power to risk war without carefully weighing 
the consequences. If war comes it will be largely due to 
inability to catch up in our thinking with the reality of the 
One World that science has forced upon us. Therefore old 
patterns of thinking must go swiftly and completely. It is 
said that nothing is more powerful than an idea whose time 
has come. The idea that has come is of a New World 
based on common effort, for the common good. To this let 
us pledge our loyalty! 

Women fought to win the war, we must now throw in 
our weight to achieve the conditions which are a prerequisite 
of peace. You who are leaving this institute of learning 
are well equipped for this, because your education should 
have given you the idealism and the vitality which this task 
requires. 

It may interest you to know how my country is facing 
her problems. Our freedom was achieved only two years 
ago and India, old as civilization itself, is now one of the 
youngest democracies of the world, and on January 26th 
of this year she became a sovereign democratic Republic. 

Traditional Western thought on the East has been re- 
sponsible for many misconceptions of the past. We have 
been presented in all sorts of ways, as other-worldly, philo- 
sophical, spiritual, superstitious. Perhaps you have heard 
the verse which says: 


“The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain 


She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 


But we are no longer plunged in thought! Freedom under 
modern conditions implies action and vigilance . . . continu- 
ous action, eternal vigilance. 

Let me speak briefly of our past so that the present 
changes may have some meaning for you. India has been 
the meeting place of many cultures which have woven them- 
selves into the fabric of our national life and enriched us 
through the ages. This culture is based on the largest degree 
of tolerance for ways and views different from our own; 
in our long history we have never been tempted to impose 
uniform ideologies on others. The emphasis which has been 
laid in Indian thought on the relevance of the spirit to the 
personality of man has made it possible for India to produce 
a Buddha and a Gandhi. The same emphasis caused 
Mahatma Gandhi to stress the role of morality in all forms 
of human behavior and led to the non-violent struggle 
through which India achieved her freedom. The same trend 
of thought was again responsible for India accepting volun- 
tarily, after attaining her independence, an association with 
Britain which may well serve as an example to other nations. 

India’s freedom was achieved in a manner never before 
attempted in history, and Mahatma Gandhi taught us some 
great truths which apply as much to the world situation as 
to our domestic one—that freedom is indivisible—that 
ignoble means cannot be used to achieve a noble end—that 
the existence of discrimination, whether in the social or 
political fabric of the nation weakens the foundations of 
freedom, lowering the dignity of those who discriminate 
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as much as those who are discriminated against. For these 
reasons India identified herself with freedom everywhere 
and sought to end colonialism and discrimination wherever 
they existed. That is why our new State is founded on the 
recognition of fundamental human rights. 

The Constitution of our country follows yours in some 
respects and reflects many of your own ideals. The Pre- 
amble states: 


“We the people of India, having solemnly resolved to 
constitute India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic 
and to secure to all its citizens Justice, social, economic 
and political; Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship; 

Equality of status and of opportunity, and to promote 
amongst them all Fraternity assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the Nation: 

In our Constituent Assembly do hereby adopt, enact, 
and give to ourselves this Constitution.” 


Our Government is now trying to translate this Consti- 
tution into the lives of our people to enable them to have 
higher economic standards and a better life in larger free- 
dom. 

Our liberation movement, however, was not the expres- 
sion of a nationalist urge alone, it also had an international 
vision. Mahatma Gandhi, defining his nationalism, once 
said: 


“I call myself a nationalist but my nationalism is as 
broad as the universe. It includes in its sweep all the 
nations of the earth. My nationalism includes the well- 
being of the whole world. I do not want my India to 
rise on the ashes of other nations. I do not want India to 
exploit a single human being. I want India to be strong 


in order that she can infect the other nations also with 
her strength.” 


In furtherance of this ideal our contribution to interna- 
tional peace and security will be made through our tra- 
ditional policy of non-aggression. India has never attempted 
to conquer other countries. We still honor the name of 
the Emperor Ashok, whose edicts testify to the realization 
in India, even two thousand years ago, that war must be 
renounced as a means of conquest and as a method for the 
settlement of disputes. It is the lion pillar of Ashok that 
the Government of India has now adopted as its emblem, 
and the wheel of life symbolizing the continuity of human 
endeavor, has the place of honor on our flag. 


In the past we had many contacts with our neighbors. 
Indian ships traded with the countries of Southeast Asia. 
Indian culture and religion found their way across the sea 
where they were welcomed and still survive. It was, there- 
fore, natural, as soon as we became free, for us to revive 
old contacts. Today old traditions and a common need has 
brought these countries together again in an association 
stronger than any formal pact or alliance. India, because 
of her geographical position and because of the greater sta- 
bility of her Government is the pivot of this area, just as 
this whole region is fast becoming the pivot of the world. 
Security for the future of Asia depends largely on India’s 
economic progress and political stability. The challenge 
can be met effectively through the application of science and 
by enlightened political leadership, based on sound moral 
principles. 

It will be your privilege, as well as your responsibility, 
to help create conditions for the New World Order. 

I can think of no greater adventure! 


The Survival of the Species 


LIBERTY AND PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
By ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL, President, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Delivered before the National Association of Purchasing Agents, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13, 1950 


HEN Charles Darwin’s book, On The Origin of 

Species, appeared in 1859 it was strongly condemned 

by those who believed that his theory of evolution 
contradicted the thesis that man is a creature of God. But 
now it is generally accepted that the theory of evolution is 
not a contradiction of God. 

Today I want to discuss with you not the origin of the 
species, but the survival of the species; and I want to discuss 
this subject in terms of my faith in my fellow man, which 
stems from a faith in God. I might have chosen a shorter 
title—a single word—Liberty. For I believe that the key 
to the survival of civilization is human liberty. When our 
liberty is gone, whether because some aggressor takes it from 
us by force, or because we ourselves willingly vote it away, 
civilized man will die. Men will become robots, machines 
without minds, controlled and driven by godless masters. 

I believe that God intended men to be free to make their 
own decisions and to be responsible for the consequences of 
those decisions. Thus it seems to me that it is an act against 
God for men to pass laws which destroy individual liberty or 
deprive a person of the responsibility for his own acts or 
for his own welfare. Such laws are advocated by persons 
who lack faith in God and in their fellow men! 

It seems to me that there is convincing evidence to sup- 


port my beliefs on this subject. And the basic evidence is 
found in the fact that no person is physically or mentally 
or morally identical to any other persons. For example, no 
one now denies that the fingerprints of all persons are differ- 
ent. And these differences—these individualities, these in- 
equalities—carry through all the physical, mental and moral 
characteristics of mankind. It seems to me that if we have 
faith in God, we must realize that He had a purpose in 
designing us so that no person is like any other person; that 
is to say, so that each person is an individual. Let us examine 
this God-given individuality of men and speculate upon its 
relationship to liberty and responsibility and survival. 

It must be obvious that liberty necessarily means freedom 
to choose foolishly as well as wisely; freedom to choose evil 
as well as good; freedom to enjoy the rewards of good judg- 
ment and freedom to suffer the penalties of bad judgment. 
If this is not true, the word “freedom” has no meaning. 
Yet there are persons in America who wish to pass laws to 
force people to do only “good’’, or at least their concept of 
what is good. These would-be dictators are not content with 
a preventive law which punishes a person who deliberately 
chooses to injure his neighbor; a law that prevents any per- 
son from forcing his viewpoint upon any other person; a law 
which penalizes the person who interferes with the liberty 
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thers. On the contrary, these persons who arrogate to 

emselves the functions of God demand a positive law to 
ompel others to do as they wish them to do. And—for some 
reason which I cannot understand—these same people use 
the words “liberty” and “democracy” to justify their plans 
to deprive other men of freedom. 

‘These proposed laws are frequently justified on the 
grounds that there are physical and mental inequalities in 
the world; that those inequalities result in economic inequali- 

es; and that the primary function of government is to pass 
laws that will tend to equalize such inequalities. Is not this 
oncept of government a rather brazen indictment of God ? 
ls not this an acceptance of the communistic theory of using 
force to take “from each according to ability” and to give 

to each according to need’’? It is true that no two persons 
ire equal; and that some persons receive more pay for their 
rvices than do other persons. But my faith in God makes 
ine insist that there is a logical and good reason for this 
fact. And I believe that this is the reason: 


, 


‘This inequality among persons is a law of nature, a law 
which is just as unchangeable and just as necessary t® under- 
tand as is any other natural law, as, for example, the law 
of gravity. ‘This particular law is known as the “law of vari- 
tion’; and from the unrestricted operation of this law of 
nature comes all human progress. The law of variation per- 
mits children to be different from their parents. It permits 
brothers to think differently and to act differently. It per- 
mits the existence of both misers and philanthropists; saints 
and sinners; rich and poor. It permits inventors to invent, 
nianagers to manage, salesmen to sell—and purchasing agents 
to purchase. It permits each person to seek a job or profession 
which is most suited to his inherent talents and his desires. 
It encourages a voluntary division of labor, with resulting 

aximum efhciency and greater prosperity for everyone. 
Without this variation—this unequalness-—our social struc- 
ture would be similar to that of an anthill or a beehive, 
where each member is born to do a certain predetermined job 
which he does with blind allegiance to his society and with 

consideration of personal interests or preferences. 

Unfortunately there are many persons in the world who 
hate variations and inequalities, who admire the type of 
society developed by the ants and the bees. These people 
sce that variation among human beings has allowed one per- 
on to produce more than another, with resulting differ- 
ences in material possessions and comforts. And then these 
self-appointed supervisors of human destiny, who cannot 
tolerate variation, begin to agitate for a law to take away 
trom the high producer and give to the low producer. They 
want to penalize the strong and reward the weak. They 
want to repeal the law of variation; to make mankind over 
in their own images; to force their concepts of morality and 
economics on all other persons; in short—to play God. And 
in this process they deny to every person the right to dispose 
of the products of his own labor as he chooses. On the con- 
trary, it must be as they, the “master minds”, say! These 
so-called ‘“do-gooders” and “benevolent” legislators deny this 
right of choice to the producer because they fear that other 
people will spend their earnings in a pattern different from 
that which they would plan for them. They have no faith in 
the voluntary decisions of free persons! 

For example, the person who earns the money might want 
to endow a college or a hospital or a summer camp for poor 
children; but the planner wants to take the money away 
from him and use it to subsidize cheap electricity for the 
people who live in Tennessee or in the Pacific Northwest. 
The person with a good income might want to spend some 
of his money for a trip around the world, but the planner 





calls this “social inequality”, and he proposes a law whereby 
the government may take the individual’s money, by force, 
and use it for some so-called “socially useful” purpose like 
encouraging the growth of surplus potatoes, which no one 
wants, in order that they may be destroyed. Or the planner 
may propose to deprive the producer of his money and apply 
it to some alleged “social good” like government ownership 
of housing, or a government steel plant, or government- 
controlled education, or some similar project which gives to 
government the power to tell the people what they must or 
must not do; how they must or must not live. 

I am willing to concede that the do-gooder may have the 
best intentions in the world. But it cannot be denied that the 
laws he proposes always involve more government, more gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the means of production, 
more government interferences in the distribution of what 
individuals have produced, more power for government and 
less freedom of choice for individuals. I hold that the people 
who advocate these positive laws against freedom of choice 
are—knowingly or unknowingly—the enemies of freedom 
and progress. They themselves have lost all faith in liberty 
and in the ability of free persons to care for themselves and 
voluntarily to extend a helping hand to their neighbors in 
need. Thus they band together to advocate laws restraining 
liberty, thwarting variation, belying inequalities, antagonis- 
tic to humanity and defying God’s design! 

Against the background of many years of service in the 
Navy, I make this declaration: 1 do not fear the Russian 
Army, or the atom bomb, or the hydrogen bomb, nearly so 
much as I fear this concept of using the law to relieve indi- 
viduals of the responsibility for their own welfare and to 
deprive them of their liberties. We can all see the danger 
of a military threat to our freedom. If we are attacked we 
will fight, and we will win! But few of us appear to under- 
stand this insidious process whereby we use our own laws 
and our own government to destroy our own liberties just 
as surely as if some foreign conqueror had power over us. 

Here is an example of how we are deceiving ourselves: 
Let us suppose that some foreign power could confiscate the 
incomes of persons in America; and let us suppose, further, 
that this foreign power were to confiscate 89% of the income 
of our most efficient producer. Would this producer continue 
to produce abundantly under such circumstances, or would 
he not soon relax and begin producing only enough to sub- 
sist himself and those dependent upon him? This situation 
is easy enough to understand when we visualize the con- 
fiscator as a foreigner. But we do not seem to understand 
it when the confiscator is a combination of fellow citizens. 
Yet we ourselves have voted to confiscate 89% of the income 
of our best producers! 

When will this confiscation of an individual’s income rise 
to 100%? Do you believe that ambitious men who are 
hungry for power would stop short of this complete commu- 
nism if, by doing so, they could achieve their aims? Let 
us consider this question: Just how much liberty does a per- 
son really have when more than half of his earnings are 
taken from him without his consent and are spent for pur- 
poses distasteful to him? 

Not satisfied with taking this high percentage of a per- 
son’s income, we Americans have also voted to confiscate 
38% of the earnings of our most successful industries even 
before the owners of the income get it. And our representa- 
tives in Congress are now considering the possibility of rais- 
ing the take to 40%. 

Even in conquered Germany and Japan, we would not 
dare to take 38% of the industrial earnings, because we 
know that the results would be disastrous. And yet, in the 
face of this knowledge, we are seriously considering taking 
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40‘ of the earnings of all successful American industries. 
Unless we change the present course of our thinking in 
America, the next step will be 50%—and then more! 

It makes one wonder whether we are deliberately trying 
to destroy ourselves. All along this course our liberties be- 


gin to slip away from us. In the beginning this happens 
slowly and almost unnoticed. The “emergency” and “tempo- 
rary” restrictions and compulsions by government are not 
generally recognized as lost liberties. But the end result of 
this procedure—a procedure that always comes neatly 
wrapped in the American flag and labeled “social justice’— 
is complete government control, complete loss of liberty, and 
the extinction of civilized man as we know him. Why should 
this confiscation—a percentage of our production that even 
a conqueror would not dare to take—be called liberty? Why 
should the word “freedom” be used to describe these gov- 
ernment compulsions and restrictions ? Certainly the founders 
of this republic had no such concept of freedom. 

Now I know that those who disagree with me will say 
that this is a democracy and that we can vote for anything 
we please; that, in fact, we can vote to turn all industry 
and all income to the government, if we so desire. 


That is true; but consider this. It is also true that we 
could vote to re-establish slavery in America. Would that 
make slavery “right” or “democratic”? We could demo- 
cratically vote to have a state religion and to force everyone 
to conform to the majority decision; but that would make a 
mockery of democracy and the right to vote. We can demo- 
cratically vote to print enough money to give every person 
a million dollars; but would such exercise of the franchise 
help anyone except those who wish to destroy America? 

All such measures—and others of a similar nature—could 
be enacted legally and democratically under the concept of 
majority rule. But would any person be so foolish as to say 
that they should be enacted? Will any thinking person say 
that a law is “right’’ merely because a majority has voted 
for it? We must always remember that our Constitution 
was designed specifically to protect the freedom of the small- 
est possible minority—one person—against the demands of 
the greatest possible majority—all other persons combined. 
That single idea of inalienable rights of the individual per- 
son is—or, at least, was—the fundamental spirit of the 
American tradition of government. And if we lose that 
concept of government, by force or by our own votes, the 
American dream of liberty will be ended. 

I am very glad that we have a form of government that 
requires voting, because so long as this condition exists, there 
is nothing to prevent us from voting against these immoral 
laws that are leading the American people into bondage to 
their own government. It is still possible to turn back; and 
it is not yet too late to turn back. If we really want to face 
the responsibility, to pay the price, of a return to freedom, 
we can still have it. 

Let us speculate on the price which we must pay for lib- 
erty. First and foremost, all so-called “‘welfare’’ schemes 
must go; for dependence upon government will destroy 
progress and production in two ways: First, the high pro- 
ducers will not continue to do their best if most of the 
product of their labor is taken from them. Second, the low 
producers will not be at all eager to work harder if they 
know that government will guarantee to them the security 
of housing, food, medical care, old age benefits, and the 
other necessities of life. If we continue along this path to 
the mis-named “welfare state’, we must soon find ourselves 
in the position of our Reservation Indians, who have had a 
system of government-guaranteed “security” for the past 
hundred vears. 





The inevitable results of this government-guaranteed “‘se- 
curity’ —to the Indians or to any other people who try it— 
is dramatically told in a report from a young minister who 
is now a missionary to the Indians on one of our American 
reservations: 


“One of the surest consequences of a government of 
‘welfare’ and ‘security’ is the rapid decline and death of 
responsibility and character. 

“Whatever the pre-reservation Indian was, and his faults 
were real, he was able to take care of himself and had a 
character becoming to his culture and religion. He was a 
responsible person. Today he is far from that. The 
wretched security he has had, beginning with the food 
and clothing dole of early years, designed to enforce the 
reservation system and destroy Indian resistance, has 
sapped him of character. The average Indian knows that 
he can gamble and drink away his earnings and still be 
sure that his house and land will remain his own, and, 
with his hunting rights, he can always eke out some kind 
of existence. 

“Government men too often hamper and impede the man 
with initiative and character. This is because their pro- 
gram inevitably must be formulated in terms of the lowest 
common denominator, the weakest Indian. In addition, 
the provisions of the government for the ‘welfare’ and ‘se- 
curity’ of the Indians remove the consequences from their 
sinning and irresponsibility. The result is a license to irre- 
sponsibility, which all the touted government projects can- 
not counteract. 

“And I believe the results would be no better for the 
best hundred or thousand persons selected from any society, 
after a generation or so of the same kind of ‘welfare’ and 
‘security’ government. .. .” 


Let us look at another example from our own history. 
Here is a statement from an article called “Wards of the 
Government” by Dean Russell, recently published: 


“The constitutions of former American slave states 
generally specified that the masters must provide their 
slaves with adequate housing, food, medical care and old- 
age benefits. The Mississippi Constitution contained this 
additional sentence: 

‘The legislature shall have no power to pass laws 
for the emancipation of slaves . .. (except) where the 
slave shall have rendered the State some distinguished 
service ;’ 

“The highest honor that Mississippi could offer a man 
for distinguished service to his country was personal re- 
sponsibility for his own welfare! His reward was freedom 
to find his own job and to have his own earnings, freedom 
to be responsible for his own medical care, freedom to save 
for his own old age. In short, his reward was the indi- 
vidual opportunities—and the personal responsibilities— 
that have always distinguished a free man from a 
dependent. 

“What higher honor can any government offer? 

“But many present-day Americans are trying to avoid 
this personal responsibility that is freedom. They are vot- 
ing for men who promise to install a system of compulsory, 
government-guaranteed ‘security —a partial return to the 
old slave laws of Georgia that guaranteed to all slaves 
‘the right to food and raiment, to kind attention when 
sick, to maintenance in old age . . .’ And the arguments 
used to defend this present-day trend toward the bond- 
age of a Welfare State are essentially the same arguments 
that were formerly used to defend the bondage of out- 
right slavery. 
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“For example, many of the slave-holders claimed that 
they knew what was ‘best for the slaves’. After all, hadn’t 
the masters ‘rescued’ the slaves from a life of savagery? 
The advocates of government-guaranteed ‘security’ also 
claim that they know what is best for the people. Many 
of them argue in this fashion: ‘After all, haven’t the 
American people conclusively shown that they are inca- 
capable of handling the responsibility for their own we!- 
fare?’ 

‘Many of the slave-holders sincerely believed that the 
‘dumb, ignorant slaves’ would starve to death unless their 
welfare was guaranteed by the masters. And the advocates 
of compulsory ‘security’ frequently say: ‘Are you in favor 
of letting people starve?’ 

“But as proof of the fact that personal responsibility for 
one’s own welfare brings increased material well-being, 
consider the emancipated slaves. Among them there were 
old and crippled and sick people. They had no homes, 
no jobs, and little education. But—most precious of all— 
the former slaves were responsible for their own welfare. 
They were free. They had the privilege of finding their 
own security. 

“Now compare the remarkable progress of those former 
slaves to the lack of progress of the American Indians who 
were made wards of the government; who were given 
state-guaranteed ‘security’ instead of freedom with re- 
sponsibility. In 1862, most American Negroes were slaves. 
‘Today they are about as self-supporting and responsible 
as other American citizens. Meanwhile the Indians as a 
group have become less self-supporting and more depend- 
ent on government aid. It has been claimed that many 
thousands of Indians will actually die of starvation unless 
the government feeds them. If this is true, why is it so?” 
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To those reports on the results of government-guaranteed 
“security” I desire to add this thought: If I should want to 
destroy you, | would try to relieve you of the responsibility 
for your own welfare and to make you dependent upon me 
for food, clothing, housing, medical care, and the other neces- 
sities of life. After a few years of such dependence you would 
be helpless, subject to my every command—a slave. 

But in spite of the two examples I have noted above, 
and many others which can be cited from the long record of 
history, there are still many well-intentioned but misinformed 
persons who insist that unless government supports its citi- 
zens they will be ill-clothed, ill-housed and ill-fed. This 
belief is often expressed in the question: “Would you let 


them starve?” 


Do the people who utter such nonsense understgnd the 
meaning of their proposals? In effect they are saying that a 
free person in a free society cannot support himself; that a 
free American cannot or will not support his own family; 
that free Americans will permit their less fortunate neigh- 
bors to starve; that our American doctors will not aid a sick 
person who has no money; that persons with freedom of 
choice will choose to let homeless people sleep in the streets; 
that a free people will reject their responsibilities to their 
fellow men; and that we have renounced Christianity 
and Christ’s commandments on love and charity. I refuse 
to concede that we Amerians have sunk so low. If this be 
true, then liberty is a failure, and we are participating in 
its interment. If we cannot and will not accept the responsi- 
bilities of liberty and a voluntary society of free men, then 
indeed is civilized man at the end of his road. If I had any 
thought that this were the case, I would not be here speak- 
ing to you today. I believe that we Americans want liberty 
and that we are willing and able to pay the price for it. 

This price which we must pay is the abolition of all spe- 
cial laws for all special groups and interests. Subsidies to 
businessmen as well as to farmers must stop. Special privi- 
leges and preferences for able-bodied veterans must be ended. 
There must be an end to special laws which exempt labor 
groups from the consequences of their actions. The special 
tax privileges for producer and consumer cooperatives must 
be repealed, or extended to all corporate business. The law 
which gives tenants special treatment at the expense of home 
owners must be abolished. Whatever the sacrifice, our gov- 
ernment must live within its income; and the amount of that 
income which is taken from the people must be drastically 
reduced. We must abolish all privileges and ask of govern- 
ment the only equality which can possibly exist—equality 
before the law. In short, we must demand that government 
confine itself to the primary functions of protecting the life, 
liberty and property of the individual—all individuals. Then 
each person will be free to do as he pleases so long as he 
does not interfere with the right of any other person to do 
as he pleases. Then each person will enjoy as much equality 
and security as it is possible for him to have in a world of 
admitted inequality and insecurity. 

I am aware that this price for liberty may seem high to 
some people. I know that those persons and groups that now 
enjoy these special privileges will do all in their power to 
keep them—and to extend them. Even so, I have faith that 
the vast majority of the American people want liberty and 
are willing to accept the personal responsibility which liberty 
requires. I believe that the only requirement for the return 
to liberty is an understanding of what it is. | believe that 
we will understand it and that we will then return to it. 
I have this faith in my fellow Americans because I know 
that upon liberty—and upon liberty alone—rests the sur- 
vival of the species! 
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